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GRACE 


BY ANNE 


[wo or three years since, there appeared in 
he columns of the New York Mirror several re- 
markable poems, bearing the name of Miss Sara 
J. Clarke, and the date of New Brighton, Penn- 
sylvania. This voice of one singing in the wil- 
lerness, came upon us fresh and stirring as a 
mountain breeze from the Alleghanies; now 
lear and ringing as the voice of the skylark, and 
now tender and impassioned as the song of the 

rhtingale. The admiration which these poems 
illed forth was, however, divided between them 
nd a series of letters by Grace GREENWOOD, 
which, from this time, appeared frequently in the 


olumns of the Mirror, and which, from th 


e 
harming nom de plume assumed by the writer, 
ind from the witty, saucy, dashing, and brilliant 
style of the letters themselves, attracted the at- 
ention and excited the curiosity of the public ; 
ior was it for a long time known that Grace 
Greenwood and Sara J. Clarke were one and the 
same person. 

Miss Clarke’s prose writings, by which she is 
perhaps most extensively known, and which have 
obtained for her a wide popularity, consist mosily 
of letters which have appeared in various papers, 
and of tales and sketches for the different peri- 
odicals. The characteristics of her prose are 
freshness, vigor, and earnestness of thought, com- 
ined with exquisite humor and sprightliness, 
ind although she is distinguished by great free- 
lom and fearlessness of expression, she never 
transcends the bounds of strict feminine delicacy. 
A slight vein of playful satire is discernible here 
and there, which adds to the piquancy of her 
htning of a sum- 


} 


oes 


style, but which, like the heat lig 


mer night, flashes and coruscates, while it « 


not blast. As an instance of this, in speaking of 


GREENWOOD. 


LYNCH 


men’s appreciation of elevated womanhood, she 
says— 

“T know that the sentiment of men, even great 
men, often is, from a perfect woman, ‘ good Lord, 
deliver us’—and He generally hears their prayer. 
Speak to them of feminine natures exalted by 
genius, or great goodness, and they will put at 
you, as they understand it, the poet’s idea of 


lovable womanhood— 


‘A creature not too bright, nor good, 
For human nature's datly food.’ 


Which, probably, is also a New Zealander's 
highest ideal of a missionary.”’ 
Of the mission of the poet she thus eloquently 


aiscourses— 


“One long cherished hope of my life is, that in 
the world of letters, heart, the feminine spirit of 
man’s nature, is to be exalted to the throne of in- 
tellect, and they are to reign together.’’ 

“Tt is nolonger enough that a poet has imagina- 
tion, fancy, and passion ; he must possess a genial 
philosophy, an unselfish sympathy, a cheerful hu- 
manity—in short, heart. And not heart like a 
walled up well, undisturbed, and holding fast its 
own, till some thirsty mortal, with toil and pains, 
draws up a draught for his fevered lips; but asa 
laughing, leaping fountain, flinging its living wa- 
ters far and wide, creating to itself an atmosphere 
of freshness, and making beauty and melody its 
surroundings. The world will tolerate no longer 
an arrogant disbelief in its most cherished and 
sacred truths. It will waste no more of its ad- 
miring sympathy on the egotism of misanthropy, 
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or the childishness of a sickly sentimentality : its 
poets must look up to Heaven in faith, on the 
earth with love, and revel in the rich joy of exist- 
ence. They must beguile us of our sorrows, and 
lighten us of our cares; must turn to us the 
sunny side of nature, and point us to the rainbows 
amid the storms of life: and they must no longer 
dare to wed vice to poetry—a lost spirit to a 


child of light.” 
Of Miss Burney’s Evelina, she says— 


“That was written before Johnson had spoiled 
her ; 


mass of erudit 


before, with his ponderous intellect and 
ion, like an elephant blundering 
into a flower-garden, he had invaded the realm of 
her womanly taste, destroying the simple, natural 


beauties of a style graceful and unaflected.”’ 


The style of Miss Clarke’s prose writings is 


not the result of elaborate study, or of premedi- 
tated regard to effect. Too impulsive and rapid 
a writer to be at the same time a very careful one 
on ail occasions, her tales and sketches have 
about them more of the balmy freshness of a 
May morning, than of the odor of the midnight 
oil. t 

But it is not in her prose that we are to look for 
the highest expression of her genius, that is, for 
the highest expression she has as yet given to 
the world, and which we regard only as the pre- 


lude to the deep, rich, and varied harmonies for 


which we may hereafter listen, from a spirit so 


earnest, so impassioned, and so aspiring. The 
few poems she 


own name, bear upon them the infallible evi- 


has published, mostly under her 


dences of genuine inspiration. Touched with a 


coal from the altar of poetry, kindled with her 


sacred fire, they burn and glow with her intensest 


radiance. There have been various definitions of 


poetry, but none, perhaps, better than Leigh 
Hunt’s, who says—“ Poetry is the utterance of a 
passion for truth, beauty, and power, embodying 


and illustrating its conceptions by 


Imagination 
and fancy. Its means are whatever the universe 


contains; and its end, p ire and exaltation. 


} t 


Poetry is a passion, becaus secks the deepest 


expression. Poetry is imazinative passion. The 


guickest, subtlest test of the possession of its es- 
sence is in expression. He who has thought, 
feeling, expression, imagination, action, charac- 
ter, and conthuity, all in the largest amount and 
highest degree, is the greatest poet.’’ Under 
this definition of poetry, as, indeed, under any 
other, the poems of Miss Clarke take a high 
rank. 


them from much of the fugitive poetry of the day, 


One feature that peculiarly distinguishes 


is the strong under-current that flows through 
them towards the broad sea of right, of justice, of 
freedom. 

Matilda 


F whospend 


She does not belong to the Laura 
school : noris she on ! those wets * 
their lives in the contemplation of a butterfly’s 


wing, or the petals of a rose.’’ Her poetical phi- 
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losophy she has summed up in the following 
lines :— 


“ly lays, my lays, would they might find 
An echo in my country’s heart! 
Be in its home-affections shrined, 
Form of its cherished things a part; 
Be like wild flowers and common air, 
Blooming for all, breathed everywhere — 
Or like the song of forest bird, 
Gushing for all, felt more than Aeard. 
Earnest, untiring, might they be 
Like barques before a breeze at sea, 
Whose dashing prows point home— 
Like good knights bound for Palestine, 
Like artis 
O'er icy Alp and Apennine, 


ts, warmed by fire divine, 


Holding their way to Rome— 
Like arrows flashing through the light, 
Like eagles on their sunward flight, 
Like to all things, in which we see 
Anerrand and a destiny 
The following is a happy application of an old 
story— 


*Tis said that Persia’s baffled king, 


lic pride, 


In mad tyra 
Cast fetters on the Hellespont, 


To curb its stormy tide; 


But freedom’s own true spirit heaves 


The bosom of the main— 
I ysse st ers to skies, 
Alm ) mn again 


The scorn of each succeeding age 
On Xerxes’s head was hurled, 
And o'er that foolish deed has pealed 


The long laugh of a world. 


Thus, thus defeat, and scorn, and shame, 
Be his who strives to bind 
The restless, leaping waves of thought, 


The free tide of the mind!” 

The intellectual poems of Miss Clarke, or those 
born of thought rather than of feeling, have al- 
leteness 


trily less finish and comp 


nost necess 
than her poems of passion—their “errand and 
destiny’’ are indeed obvious, and their aim uner- 
ring—it is only in comparison with the latter that 
we are made aware that she has not yet spread 
wing for her highest flight. ‘This is as it should 


be. In 
perfection. It is the tinted and perfumed blossom 


all true women the heart comes first to 


which must often lose its freshness and beauty 
before the intellect, which is its fruit, can be per- 
fected. There are, however, rare instances of 
feminine genius which combine both head and 
heart, like the orange trees which bear at the 
ame time flower and fruit, and to this class Miss 
larke belongs. Yet in the early spring-time of 
fe, her genius is laden with its vernal bloom, 
while, at the same time, it manifests the strength 
and vigor of mature years. But to return to the 
poems to which we have alluded, and which, for 
vigor of thougiit, intensity of feeling, and force of 
expression, will bear comparison with any poetry 


that has been written in our country. ‘This may 
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seem high ground to take in reference to the pro- 
ductions of a woman scarcely past twenty, and 
the position can only be justified by a reference 
to the poems themselves. 

‘** Ariadne,’’ the first, and undoubteJlly the most 
complete and perfect of these, we should say, 
also, the most artistic, if that word did not seem 
to imply a degree of apparent effort or study, 
which would be as inapplicable to the poem as to 
any spontaneous burst of indignation from oflend- 
ed pride in actual life, the poem Ariadne seems 
to have been suggested by some representation of 


her as, when betrayed and abandoned by The- 


seus, she climbed the high rocks of Naxos to 
watch his departing vessel, and to call upon him 
in her despairing anguish. However natural and 
womanly this may have been, it strikes our poet- 
ess as being unworthy of a true woman blindly to 
p the idol which has proved itself to be but 


the mute 


worsh 
and senseless image of the god. 

With her, the favorite simile which compares 
the love of woman to the ivy, does not hold, un- 
ject around which it clings be other 
While, therefore, she is 


less the 0 
than an unsightly ruin. 
keenly susceptible to the woe of the ‘ 


d red 
aqoomedad, 


the desolate, the lorn’’ Ariadne, she scorns the 


imbecility that would recall the traitorous lover, 
and takes refuge in a pride as lofty as that of an 
offended goddess. Those who have had the good 
statue of 


’ 


Dannecker’s famous 
immortal and triumphant,’ 


lortune to see 
Ariadt ee” 


° i ise 
in it a perfect embodiment of the spirit of this 


will find 


poem. It opens thus— 


“ Daughter of Crete, how one brief hour, 


E in thy young love’s early morn, 
Se s storm and darknesso’er thy bower— 
Oh doomed, oh desolate, oh lorn 


The breast which pillowed thy fair head 
t irden—and the eye 
Vhich looked its love so earnestly, 
Its last cold glance hath on thee shed— 
The arms which were thy livisng zone, 


Around thee closely, warmly thrown, 


ill others clasp, deserted one! 


Yet, Ariadne, worthy thou 
Of the dark fate which meets thee now 
For thou art groveling in thy woe— 
Arouse thee !—joy to bid him go! 

* * > * * > 


Tis thow shoul 


ist triumph—thou art free 
From chains that bound thee for awhile— 
This—this the farewell meet for thee, 


Proud princess on that lonely isle :— 


Go, to thine Athens bear thy faithless name! 
Go, base betrayer of a holy trust! 
Oh, I could bow me in my utter shame, 
And lay my crimson forehead in the dust, 
If I had ever loved thee as thou art, 


Folding mean fulsehood to my high, true heart! 


‘ But thus I loved thee not. Before me bowed 
A being glorious in majestic pride, 

And breathed his love, and passionately vowed 
To worship only me, his peerless bride ; 

‘ 1 +} 


And s was thou, but crowned, enrobed, entwined 


With treasures borrowed from my own rich mind 
9R* 
2 


GREENWOOD. 


‘I knew thee not, a creature of my dreams, 
And my rapt soul went floating into thine; 

My love around thee 
Had’‘st thou been true, had made thee all divine; 
* * * * * * 7 


poured sueh halo beams, 


‘Shrunken and shriveled into Theseus now 


Thou standst—behold! the gods have blown away 


The airy crown which glittered on thy brow; 
The gorgeous robes which wrapt thee for a day, 
Around thee scarce one fluttering fragment clings, 


A poor lean beggar in all g/orious things! 


‘Nor will I deign to cast on thee my hate— 
It were a ray to tinge with splendor still, 

The dull, dim twilight of thy afler fate— 
Thou shalt pass from me like a dream of ill, 

Thy name be bi 


Like a poor thief, ¢ 


hat crouching, stole, 


ta thing t 





| notseless from my soul!’ 
* . * * * + 
On the tall cliff. where cold and pale, 

Thou watchest his receding sai 

Where thou, the daughter of a king, 

Wail'st 


Bend’st like a weak and wilted flower 


ke a breuking wind-harp’s string— 
Before a summer evening’s shower; 

There should’st thou rear thy royal form, 
Like a young oak amid the storm, 


I nerushed, 





Let thy last ¢ burn through the air, 
And fa 


Like lightning stroke from Heaven ! 


far down upon him there, 


There shouldst 


His white sai! flat 






hou mark o’er billowy crest, 
ter and depart; 
No wild fears surging at thy breast, 

No vain hopes quivering round thy heart! 
And this brief, 


Leap from thy 


irning prayer alone, 


ps to Jove’s high throne :— 


‘Just Jove, thy wrathful vengeance stay, 
And speed the traitor on his way! 
Make vai the svren s silver song— 


} 


Let nereids smile the wave along! 


O’er the wild waters send his barque, 
Like a swift arrow to its mark! 

Let whirivwinds gather at his back, 
And drive him on his dastard track! 
Let thy red bolts behind him burn, 


And blast him should he dare to turn !’” 


Without apology for the length of the extracts, 
which were necessary in order to substantiate 
the truth of the opinions expressed of this poem, 
it may be said that the concluding curse, for con- 
centration of thought, and intensity of expression, 
is unsurpassed by any passage in our literature. 

The poem entitled “The Sculptor’s Love,’’ 
differs from ‘‘ Ariadne’’ in style and tone, though 
the same passionate glow warms and animates it. 
The perfect rhythm and finish of the blank verse 
in which it is written, a rare merit in young 
writers, is one of the minor beauties of this poem, 
which, like perfect proportion in architecture, is 
not fully appreciated except in its absence. The 
invocation to Jove by the enamored Pygmalion, 
and the gradual awaking of the statue to life in 
answer to his prayer, are given with a power of 
expression and of description that is rarely 
equaled. 

When the whole poem is so uniformly excel- 
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lent, it is difficult to select isolated passages, and 
if we give them at length, it is with the conviction 
that they bespeak admiration more eloquently 
than any description of them can possibly do. The 
sculptor, gazing upon his finished work, not with 
joy or triumph, but in all the anguish of his con- 
suming passion, and prostrate upon the earth, thus 


“ Pours in prayer his wild and burning words.” 


** Great Jove, to thy high throne a mortal’s prayer 
In all the might of anguish struggles up! 
Thou see’st this statue, 


chiseled by my hand— 
Thou hast beheld. as « ! 





To more than earthly beauty, till it stood 


The wonder of the glorious world of art. 


The sculptor wrought not blindly—oft there came 
Blest visions to his sou! of forms divine; 

Of white-armed Juno, in that hour of love, 

When fondling close the cuckoo, tempest chilled, 


She, all unconscious, in that form did press 
The mighty sire of the eternal gods 
To her soft bosom; Aphrodite fuir, 
As first she trod the giad, enamored earth, 
With small, white feet, spray dripping from the sea. 
Of crested Dian, when her nightly kiss 


Pressed down the eyelids of Endymion; 
the air 


} 


Her silvery presence making al! 
Of dewy Latmas tremulous with love 

‘ And now (deem not thy suppliant impious, 
Our being’s source, thou Father of all Life,) 
A wild, o'ermastering passion fires my soul— 
I madly love the work my hand hath wrought! 
Intexicate, I gaze through al! the day, 
And mocking visions haunt my couch at night; 





My heart is faint and sick with longings vain, 
A passionate thirst is parching up my lite. 
*I call upon her and she answers not! 
The fond love names I breathe into her ear 
Are met with madd’ning silence—when I clasp 
Those slender fingers in my fevered hand, 
Their coldness chills me like the touch of death! 
And when my heart's wild beatings shake my frame, 
And pain my breast with love’s sweet agony, 
No faintest throb that marble bosom stirs !’ 
* * * * * - 
“*Tf voice of earth in wildest prayer, may reach 
To Godhead, throned amid the purple clouds, 
To animate this cold and pulseless stone, 
Grant thou one breath of that immortal! air 
Which feedeth human life from age to age, 
And floats round high Olympus. Heur, oh, Jove! 
‘And so this form may shrine a soul of light, 
Whose starry radiance shall unseal these eyes, 
Send down the sky’s blue deeps, oh, sire divine; 
One faintest gleam of that benignant smile 
Which glows upon the faces of the gods, 


And lights all Heaven. Hear, mighty Jove!’ 
. o > * > . 


He stayed his prayer; and on his statue gazed. 
Behold! a gentle heaving stirred its breast; 
Oer all the forma flush of rose-light passed— 
Along the limbs the azure arteries throbbed— 
A golden iustre settled on the head, 
And gleamed amid ihe meshes of the hair; 
The rounded cheek grew vivid with a blush— 
Ambrosial breathings cleft the curved tips, 
And softiy through the arched nostril stole ; 
The fringed lids quivered and uprose, and eyes 
Like violets wet with dew, drank in the light! 
Moveless she stood, until her wandering glance 


Upon the ’rapt face ofthe sculptor feil ; 
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Bewildered and abashed, it sank beneath 

The burning gaze of his adoring eyes, 

And then there ran through all her trembling frame 
A strange, sweet thrill of blissful consciousness— 
Life’s wildest joy in one delicious tide, 

Poured through the channels of her new-born heart, 


Aud love's first sigh rose quivering from her breas 


If in the whole range of female authors there 
are passages of more perfect description, of more 
intense power, or which glow more vividly with 
the divine fire of poetry, we have yet to meet 
them. We may call these poems Sapphic, and 
the fragments of Sappho which have come down 
to us do not surpass them; but they compare more 
nearly with some of those impassioned strains that 
have burst from the heart of Mrs. Norton. 

There are various fugitive poems from the 
Miss Clarke, to be found floating like 
amber on the sea of popular literature, and we 


pen ol 


look forward with pleasure to the time when she 
shall collect and present them to the public in 
the more enduring form of a volume. Several of 
these we had intended to allnde to in this notice, 
but we have already transgressed our brief limits. 

In person, Miss Clarke is neither large nor 
small. Her height is a little above the middle 
size. Her form combines delicacy with agility 
and vigor. Her mien, and carriage, voice, ges- 
ture, and action, all manifest, by the most perfect 
correspondence of a natural language, her rich 
variety of intellectual powers and moral senti- 


ments. The physical answering to the mental, 


In ail th 


at susceptible mobility of temperament 


which endows genius with its “‘innate experi- 
and universality of life. Her head is of 
the finest order, and larger than the Grecian 
model, whose beauty it rivals in symmetrical de- 
velopment. The forehead is high, broad, and 
classic. Her brows are delicately penciled. Her 
complexion is a light olive, or distinct brunette, 
and as changeable as the play of fancy and the 
hues of emotion. 

The eyes are deep, full orbs of living light; 
their expression is not thoughtfulness, but its free 


ences”’ 


revealings—not feeling, but its outgushings. Just 
as her poetry is never penned till perfectly ma- 
tured, so her thoughts and feelings leap, and play, 
and flow in the flashing light, free from all sign 
of mental elaboration. The portrait which ac- 
companies thisarticle, engraved from a crayon by 
Cushman, is a truthful and spirited likeness. The 
expression is characteristic, though perhaps not 
the one most frequently remarked by strangers. 

Through her father, she derives the blood of 
President Edwards, and holds kindred with Aaron 
Burr. Throygh her mother, of Huguenot ex- 
traction, the chivalric spirit of revolutionary he- 
roes, and from her, the happiest combination of 
taste, talent, and generous enthusiasm, which can 
be combined in one rich inheritance of noble wo- 
manhood. . 

Mrs. Clarke’s memory is a rich storehouse of 
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the native minstrelsy and romance of New Eng- 
land. Her acquaintance with classic poetry and 
polite literature is general and critical. She has 
studied philesophy in Shakspeare, and history in 
Scott, reading Locke, and Paley, and Hume, and 
Marshall, for illustration, and realizing the truth 
of life in a large and varied intercourse with the 
actual world. With a mind enriched by observa- 
tion and mature reflection, and supplied with the 
greatest variety of illustrative anecdote, and emi- 
nently endowed with narrative talent, she is also 
a model woman and mother, and the develop- 
ment of her susceptible child is fully accounted 
for. Ifa poet must be born, the claims of Grace 
Greenwood are legitimate. If the germ of genius 
ks the tenderest care and the most genial cul- 
ture, her nursery education meets the require- 


ment. Her mother was her teacher and playfel- 
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I' sitting by a sparkling stream--the day is calm and 
clear— 

W memory brings again to sight departed ones most 
dear 


They gather all around me, a slow and sombre train; 


I listen as their voices fall upon my ear again. 


First speaks in softest melody my mother’s loving tone; 
Her eye of pure, deep azure looks mildly on my own: 


She talks as in my childish days—I am a child ag 





—_ 

And mildly chides each wayward word which gives 
another pain. 

She tells of that sweet charity which, reigning o’er the 
mind, 

and is kind ; 





Can calmly bear an insult, that suffer 


She speaks of Heavenly faith and hope, the pure, un- 





tarnished love, 
That fills with all-pervading bliss her happy home above. 
In holy teaderness her lip upon my brow is pressed, 


As if to breathe a blessing there—and I am richly 


blessed. 





Then, as she vanishes from sightere I can stay her pace ; 
I hear my father’s manly tones, I see his noble face ; 
I gaze upon his lofty brow with childish pride once more, 
And listen to the voice revered, just as I did of yore. 


se to trifle thus with objects light as air, 


He bids me cex 

Nor bow my soul to error’s yoke or yield to folly’s 
snare; 

But, armed with heavenly weapons earth's combat wild 
to meet, 

Win while opposing armies fall powerless at my feet 





it, walk in the better 


Then with a heart intent on rig 
way, 

Still striving, with the night in view, to labor while ‘tis 
day; 

Learn how with meek submission to bow beneath the 
rod, 

To bear with humble spirit the teachings of our God, 

That thus, though poor in worldly stores, unto my soul 


be given, 
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low, and our young authoress is neither an acci- 
dent nor a mystery. 

Nor has the second education of circumstances 
and personal relations been wanting ; her impul- 
ses and aspirations have embraced and enccvn- 
tered the realities of life, over a broad field ot 
actual experiences—the ideal and the rea! have 
met in mutual adjustment, and she has early at- 
tained a healthful maturity of sentiment and opi- 
nion, an invigorating steadiness of enthusiasm, 
and determinate individualism of character. A 
noble destiny is before her, and she lacks neither 
the purpose nor the energy to achieve it. 

It has been stated that Grace Greenwood was a 
native of Pennsylvania. This is a mistake: she 
was born in Onondaga county, New York—but 
for a few years past has resided at New Brighton, 


a village near Pittsburgh. E. 





A treasure of enduring wealth—a mansion 


leaven 


His hand is laid upon my head, his voice grows softly 


mild— 
He asks a blessing ere he goes upon his thoughtless 
child 


I see a little baby boy in earliest infancy— 

How clearly brought before me now, though erst to 
memory 

His small, slight form was dim and faint, by time almost 
effaced, 

Or blotted by the many lines which passing years have 


traced, 


I learn a heavenly lesson here—its teachings, ol 
mild— 

“Tf thou wouldst seek to enter heaven, be as this little 

child.” 

A throng pass on before me now, whose voices once on 
earth, 

Spoke soothing sympathy to me or shared my careless 
mirth. 

The silent pressure of their hands, their mute yet speak- 
ing eyes, 


hts 





Instil new feelings in my breast—bid holier thor 


arise. 


The last has vanished from me, and I am left alone; 

I hear no spirit echo: the streamlet’s gushing tone, 

The insects’ sportive voices, the robin’s warbling strain, 

Fal! tunefully upon my ear in solitude again. 

Yet may the living lesson taught by the risen dead, 

Around my future path in a holy influence spread. 

And when my feeble soul would sink beneath the weight 
of care, 

Or ca 

Oh, then may conscience bring to mind, with new and 





slessly I yield my heart to folly’s baited snare, 


earnest power, 
Remembrance of the voices heard within this solemn 


hour. 


, 
) 
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BY KATE 


SECRET. 


SUTHERLAND, 


(See Plate.) 


“‘ Epwakrp is to be in London next week,’’ said 
Mrs. Ravensworth ; “and I trust, Edith, that you 
will meet him with the frankness he is entitled to 
receive.”’ 

Edith Hamilton, who stood behind the chair of 
her aunt, did not make any answer. 

Mrs. Ravensworth continned—‘‘ Edward's fa- 
ther was your father’s own brother. A man of 
nobler spirit never moved on English soil; and I 
hear that Edward is the worthy son of a worthy 
sire.”’ 

“If he were as pure and perfect as an angel, 
aunt,”’ replied Edith, ‘‘ it would be all the same 
I have never seen him, and cannot, there- 


to me. 
fore, meet him as one who has a right to claim 
my hand.’’ 


‘* Your father gave you away when you were 
a child, Edith; and Edward comes now to claim 
you by virtue of this betrothal.’’ 

“While I love the memory of my faiher, and 
honor him asa child should honor a parent,”’ said 
Edith, with much seriousness, ‘‘I do not admit 
his right to give me away in marriage while I was 
yetachild. And, moreover, I do not think the 
man who would seek to consummate such a mar- 
riage contract, worthy of any maiden’s love. 
Only the heart that yields a free consent is worth 
having, and the man who would take any other is 
utterly unworthy of any woman's regard. By 
this rule I judge Edward to be unworthy, no mat- 
ter what his father may have been."’ 

“Then you mean,”’ said Mrs. Ravensworth, 
** deliberately to violate the solemn contract made 
by your father with the father of Edward ?”’ 

“*T cannot receive Edward as anything but a 
stranger,’’ replied Edith. ‘It will not mend the 
error of my father for me to commit astill greater 
one.”’ 

**How commit a still greater one ?”’ 
Mrs. Ravensworth. 

“Destroy the very foundation of a true mar- 
riage—freedom of choice and consent. There 
would be no freedom of choice on his part, and no 
privilege of consent on mine. Happiness could 
not follow such a union, and to enter into it would 
be doing a great wrong. No, aunt, I cannot re- 
ceive Edward in any other way than as a stranger 
—for such he is.”’ 

‘“‘There is a clause in your father’s will that 
you may have forgotten, Edith,’’ said her aunt. 

“That which makes me pennyless if I do not 
marry Edward Hamden ?”’ 
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inquired 


“Te: 

““ No—I have not forgotten it, aunt.’’ 

“* And you mean to brave that consequence ?”’ 

‘**In achoice of evils we always take the least.”’ 
Edith’s voice trembled 

Mrs. Ravensworth did not reply for some mo- 
ments. While she sat silent, the half closed door 
near which Edith stood, and towards which her 
aunt’s back was turned, softly opened, and a 
handsome youth, between whom and Edith 
glances of intelligence instantly passed, presented 
the startled maiden with a beautiful white rose 
and then noiselessly retired. 

It was nearly a minute before Mrs. Ravens- 
worth resumed the light employment in which 
she was engaged, and as she did so, she said— 

“*Many a foolish young girl gets her head 
turned with those gay gallants at our fashionabl 
watering-places, and imagines that she has wona 
heart when the object of her vain regard never felt 
the throb of a truly unselfish and noble impulse.”’ 

The crimson deepened on Edith’s cheeks and 
brow, and as she lifted her eyes, she saw herself 
in a large mirror opposite, with her aunt’s calm 
eyes steadily fixed upon her. To turn her face 
partly away, so that it could no longer be re- 
flected from the mirror, was the work of an in- 
stant. In afew moments she said— 

“Tet young and foolish girls get their heads 
turned if they will. But I trust I am in no dan- 
ger.”’ 

“‘T am not so sure of that. Those who think 
themselves most secure, are generally in the 
greatest danger. Who is the youth with whom 
you danced last evening? I don’t remember to 
have seen him here before.’’ 

“‘ His name is Evelyn.’’ There was a slight 
tremor in Edith’s voice. . 

“* How came you to know him ?”’ 

“7 met him here last season.’’ 

“* You did ?”’ 

** Yes, ma'am. And I danced with him last 
night. Was there any harm in that?’’ The 
maiden’s voice had regained its firmness. 

**T didn’t say there was,’’ returned Mrs. Ra- 
vensworth, who again relapsed into silence. Not 
long after, she said—‘‘I think we will return to 
London on Thursday.”’ 

““So soon!’’ Edith spoke in a disappointed 
voice. 

“*Do you find it so very pleasant here ?"’ said 
the aunt, a little ironically. 
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‘‘T have not complained of its being dull, 
aunt,’’ replied Edith. ‘But if you wish to re- 
turn on Thursday, I will be ready accompany 
you. 

Soon after this, Edith Hamilton Jeft her aunt’s 
room, and went to one of the drawing-rooms of 
the hotel at 


sat down near a recess window 


which they were staying, where she 
that overlooked 
a beautiful promenade. She had been here only 
ined by a hand- 
some youth, to whom Edith said— 

‘‘How could you venture to the door of my 


a few minutes, when she was 


aunt’s parlor? i'm half afraid she detected your 


presence, for she said, immediately afterwards, 


that we would return London on te day after 
to-morrow.’’ 


Well, I'll be there next week, 


strange if, with your consent, we 


“So soon? 
and it will be 


” 


don’t meet often. 


‘Edward Hamden is expecied in a few days,”’ 
replied Edith, her voice slightly faltering. 

Her companion looked at her searchingly for a 
few moments, and then said— 

‘You have never met him ?”’ 

* Never.”’ 

‘*But when you do meet him, the repugnance 
you now feel may instantly vanish.’’ 

A shadow face, and she 
answered in a voice that showed the remark— 


passed over Edith’s 
the tone of which conveyed more than the words 
themselves—to have been felt as aquestion of her 
constancy. 

*Can one whose heart is all unknown to me, 
one who must think of me with a feeling of dis- 
like because of bonds and pledges, prove a nearer 
or a dearer friend than”?’— 

Edith did not finish the sentence. But that was 
not needed. The glance of rebuking tenderness 
cast upon her companion, expressed all that her 
lips had failed to utter. 

‘But you do not know me, Edith,’’ said the 


‘My heart says differently,’ 


young man. 
* was Edith’s low- 
ly spoken reply. 

Evelyn pressed the maiden’s hand, and looked 
into her face with an earnest, loving expression. 
to whose care Edith had 
f her father, had 


Mrs. Ravensworth, 
been, consigned, on the death o 
never been pleased with the unwise contract made 
by the parents of her niece and Edward Hamden. 
ears in Paris and 
ng his stud 


to the will of a 


The latter had been for ten y 


, traveling and pursui ies. These 





being completed, in obedience 


deceased parent, he was about returning to Lon- 
don to meet his future wife. No correspendence 


had taken place between the parties to this unna- 


tural contract; and from the time of Edward's 
letter, when he announced to Mrs. Ravensworth 
it was plain that his feelings 


ittle interested 


d is proposed visit, 
were as | in his future partner as 
were hers in him. 


During the two or three days that Mrs. Ra- 


vensworth and her niece remained at the wa- 
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tering-place, Edith and young Evelyn met fre- 
quently; but, as far as possible, at times when 
they supposed the particular attention of the aunt 
would not be drawn towards them in such a man- 
ner as to penetrate their love secret. When, at 
length, they parted, it was with an understanding 
that they were to meet in London. 

, the thoughts of Edith 
Edward 


hing visit, and, in spite of all 


to the city 


On returning 
reverted more directly to the fact of 
Hamden’s approa 
her efforts to remain undisturbed in her feelings, 
the near aoe of this event agitated her. 
Mrs. Ravensworth frequently alluded to the sub- 

j 


ject, and earnestly pressed upon Edith the con- 


sideration of her duty to her parent, as well ; 
the consequences that must follow her disregard 
ot the But the 


more she 





hich had been made. 
the more firm 


contract W 
talked on this subject, 
was Edith in expressing her determination not to 


her feelings in a matter so vital to 


do violence to 
her happiness. 

The day at length 
Hamden was to arrive. Edith 
with a disturbed air. 


came upon which Edward 
appeared, in the 
morning, It was plain to 


the closely observing eyes of her aunt, that she 
had not passed a night of refreshing sleep. 

‘«] trust, my dear niece,’ ter they 
had retired from the breakfast table, where but 
little food had been taken, 
hibit 
the preconcelve d and unjust antipathy you enter- 


» 2s 
she said, af 


‘that you will not ex- 
towards Edward, on meeting him, any of 


1 


tain. Let your feelings, at least, remain uncom- 
mitted for or against him.’’ 
Aunt Helen, 
Edith repli 
“The simple fact of an obligat 
My heart turns 


] 


it is useless to talk to me in this 


way,” d, with more than her usual 
warmth, ion io 
love puts a gulf between us. 
from him as from an enemy. I will meet him 
with politeness; but it must be cold and aT 
To ask of me more, is to ask what I cannot give. 
I only wish that he possessed the manliness I 


Were this 


by his act, not my own.”’ 


would have had if similarly situated. 
i now be tree 


Seeing that all she urged but made tl 


so, | woul 
e feelings 
of Edith oppose themselves more strongly to the 
young man, Mrs. Ravensworth ceased to speak 
upon the subject, and the former was left to brood 
heart over the approach- 


claim a 


vith a dee p! j disturbed 
ing interview with one who had come to 
hand that she resolutely determined not to yield. 
ck, Mrs. Ravensworth came 
al of Ed- 


maiden’s face became pale 


About twelve o’ck 
to Edith’s room and announced the arriv 
ward Hamden. ‘The 
and her lips quivered. 

“If I could but be 
murmured. ‘“ But that 

‘* How weak you are, Edith,’ 





spared an interview," she 
is more than I can ask.”’ 
’ replied her aunt, 
in a tone of reproof. 

‘] will join you in the drawing-room in half 
an hour,’’ said Edith, speaking more 

Mrs. Ravensworth retired and left Edith again 
to her own thoughts. She sat for nearly the 


whole of the time she had mentioned. Thea 








— Tr 
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rising hurriedly, she made a few changes in her 
attire ; after which she descended to the drawing- 
room with a step that was far irom being firm. 

So noiselessly did she enter the apartment 
where Hamden awaited her, that neither her 
aunt nor the young man perceived her presence 
for some moments; and she had time to examine 
his appearance, and to read the lineaments of his 
half-averted face. 
ing him, her countenance suddenly flushed, and 
she bent forward with a look of surprise and 
eagerness. At this moment the young man be- 
came aware that she had entered, and rising up 
quickly, advanced to meet her. 

“Evelyn!’’ exclaimed Edith, striking her 
hands together, the moment he turned towards 
her. 

“Edith! my own Edith !’’ returned the young 
man, as he grasped her hand, and ventured a 
warm kiss on her beautiful lips. ‘ Not Evelyn, 
but Hamden. Our parents betrothed us while 
we were yet too young to give or withhold con- 
sent. Both, as we grew older, felt this pledge 
as a heart-sickening constraint. But we met as 
strangers, and I saw that you were all my soul 
could desire. I sought your regard and won it. 
No obligation but love now binds us.”’ 

The young man then turned to Mrs. Ravens- 
worth, and said— 


While she stood thus observ- 
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“You see, madam, that we are not stran- 
gers.”’ 

Instead of looking surprised, Mrs. Ravens- 
worth smiled calmly, and answered— 

‘** No—it would be singular if you were. Love- 
tokens don’t generally pass, nor familiar meet- 
ings take place between strangers.’’ 

" Helen?’’ fell from the 
lips of Edith, as she turned partly away from 


Love-tokens, Aunt 


Hamden, and looked inquiringly at her relative. 

““Yes, dear,’’ returned Mrs. Ravensworth. 
““ White roses, for instance. You saw your own 
blushing face in the mirror, did you not ?”’ 

“The mirror! Then you .aw Edward present 
the rose ?”? 

““Anddid you know me?” 
man. 

‘““One who knew your father as well as I did, 
sould not fail to I penetrated 
your love secret as soon as it was known to your- 


inquired the young 


know the son. 
selves.”? 

‘Aunt Helen!’’ exclaimed Edith, hiding her 
face on the neck of her ->-:d relative, “‘ how have 
I been deceived !”’ 

‘‘ Happily, I trust, love,’’ returned Mrs. Ra- 
vensworth, tenderly. 

“Most happily! My heart swells with glad- 


” 


ness almost to bursting,”? came murmuring from 


the lips of the joyful maiden. 


AIA BO rr 


THE 


BLIND GIRL’S 


SONG. 


BY “LILY, OF EGYPT.” 


“Pe blind, oh, I'm blind!” yes, I know that I'm blind, 

And I know, too, our Father in heaven is kind; 

Though the beauties of earth have been shut from my 
view, 

Though I see not the bright flowers so much loved by you, 

There are flowers of the mind which I prize full as high, 

Their soil’s a bright fancy, their birth-place the sky. 


They tell me that darkness e’er follows the day, 

That Autumn destroys all the beauties of May; 

They tell me that sunshine is followed by clouds, 

That dark, howling tempests the earth oft ens irouds: 

Though I see not the sunshine, I dread not the night; 

Though your sky may grow gloomy, mine always is 
bright! 


They say that the sun in the blue sky doth shine— 

They’ve ne’er seen the sun that sbiies brightly in mine; 

They say that the moon beams m»st sweetly at night, 

Yet they’ve seen not the moon that my own mind doth 
light; 

They speak of the stars that glow brightly in heaven, 

Yet they know not the stars that to me have been given! 


They tell me of those who are maimed, who are deaf, 
They think by thus telling they bring me relief; 


They tel! me of those who are writhing in pain, 


How they’ve tried every method their health to regain— 

Though they're lame, deaf, in pain, yet thou sayest they 
see, 

And I hope they are happy, as happy as me. 

Above me, beneath me, beside me, around, 

Most beautiful spirits forever abound ; 

Their faces are bright as thou callest the sun, 

Though numbering thousands, in action they’re one; 

They sing me sweet songs, and they call me their own, 


They tell of a heaven where sorrows ne'er come. 


Sometimes I can see them far up in the sky, 

Each bearing a star as a torch-light on high; 
Sometimes all around me a circle they form, 

I then fear to move lest I might do them harm; 
Sometimes like a zephyr My cheek they will kiss— 
Oh, who that can see hath such pure joy as this! 


Mm blind, and thou thinkest ‘tis hard thus to be; 
Yet tell me—dost thou e’er such bright visions see? 
Thou answerest “ No”—then remember that God, 
Though 


Though a blessing’s withheld, still others are given 


some he afflicts with a chastening rod, 


To cheer us on earth and conduct us to heaven! 








MINNA HARMON; OR, THE IDEAL AND THE PRACTICAL. 


BY MISS MARY ORME. 


Minna Harmon had no childhood. She had 
that worst misfortune of the young, maturity of 
mind. She suffered all the privations and en- 
joyed few of the privileges of childhood. Wise 
enough to govern herself, she was compelled, like 
other children, ‘‘to keep her place,’’ and do only 
as she was permitted. To her this was oppres- 
sive, and uncalled for. Though ambitious, she 
was amiable. Her young heart was as gentle, 
as her precocious judgment was just. Kind, con- 
siderate, and conciliatory in her feelings and man- 
ners, she could not wound or wrong others, whilst 
she felt keenly and deeply the wounds inflicted 
on herself. 

Minna often wondered at the inconsiderate and 
indiscriminate exercise of parental authority. Pa- 
rents too often think that all children should be 
treated alike. Age only is regarded. 

Minna was achildonly in years. 
were not only beyond her years, but above and 
beyond the circle by which she was surrounded. 
She was with those about her, but not of them. 
Knowledge was to her the aim and aliment of 
life. It seemed to come to her by instinct. In 
early years she exhibited a power, which, under 
other circumstances, would have exercised a wide 
But poor and humble in pa- 


Her thoughts 


and holy influence. 
rentage, Minna was in early life little known and 
less appreciated. The leading feature, perhaps 
fault of her mind, was her power of imagination. 
Thoughts were to her more than books. She 
loved books, but few came within her reach. 
Her world was not of this earth. 
fancies and dreams. It had no present and per- 
It was a promised and 
Yet how real 


manent abiding place. 
hoped for, but homeless future. 
it seemed to her, and how vividly would she pic- 
It was a precious resting-place 
The only one she 


ture it to others ! 
to her young yet tried spirit. 
had. If she could not make others see and feel it, 
she could make them wish to. 

I see Minna Harmon now, as I saw her in her 
first struggles with an evil world. Ah! how 
earnestly must all struggle who have the Divine 
The world as it is, is not 
them 


fire, the creative love! 
for these. Its circumstances do not fit 
They must labor to bring the world to their 
thought. Disguise or gild the fact as we will, 
this world is an uncomfortable place for many a 
gified spirit. Poor Minna! She loved the fair, 
the beautitul, and she was ever surrounded by the 
ugly. She longed to love, and threw out ten- 
drils of affection toward all who approached her. 
They were rudely snapped asunder by coarser 


It was one of 


beings, who had no understanding or appreciation 
of her. She had no powerto make herself known. 
She could only carry the sad burden of her loving 
heart, unblest by the leve of any. With true ir- 
stinct she sought compensation, or rather, comfort, 
in study for the lack of affection. She learned 
much, because her heart could noi rest. She 
could not love, for no answering heart accepted 
and reflected back her idolatry. O woman! what 
a fountain of affection is thy full heart, and how 
often do its blessed waters become a Marah to 
thee forever ! 

Minna grew to womanhood with no true and 
understanding sympathy. She was an earnest 
seeker for knowledge, always unsatisfied, gather- 
ing everywhere food for her mind. She lived 
amidst the petty tyrannies of an uncongenial 
home. How often in seeking to emancipate her- 
self from the annoyances and discomforts of home, 
does woman plunge herself into a still worse lot ? 
This was the experience of Minna Harmon. She 
married. Why did she marry? Did she love ? 
Had she sympathy, partial or universal, with the 
being she swore to love, honor, and obey? No. 
Why, then, did she marry? It is woman's fate 
to be dependent. The dependence, and misery, 
and monoteny of home, the persuasions of friends, 
the earnest entreaties of a man who thought him- 
self in love, all combined, induced Minna to give 
her promise to become a wife. She had never 
loved. She was young and inexperienced. She 
found herself pledged to a man with neither 
thoughts nor tastes like her own. What an era in 
the life of a young, warm-hearted woman, who 
had struggled continually, though unconsciously, 
for greatness. But the crucifixion was to come. 
After her engagement she met one who reflected 
her own soul. They met to love, wildly, madly. 
But theirs was a madness chained by the deepest 
respect for all promises. They believed that ‘‘he 
that sweareth to his own hurt, and yet change. h 
not,” is the good man. Minna had promised to 
become the wife of a man whom she now saw 
that she could never love. Rather than break 
this vow, she took another which was false. She 
vowed to be a loving wife. Mockery! mockery! 
If God pities the victim in such an instance, He 
must still punish. His laws are outraged— 
‘* Whoso sinneth shall die the death’’—and what 
deeper sin is there than an unloving marriage? 
He who can willingly enter into a union that is no 
union, can willingly plunge in the hell of hate and 
rear infants there—is prepared, awfully prepared, 
for all sin that human law cannot reach or restrain. 
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Minna married, and her heart became seared as 
with a hot iron. All that made existence desir- 
able, she had resigned at once and forever. She 
prayed for death. But ‘‘ Death comes not at 
call.’’ She lived to learn. There is no school 
like that of suffering. She drank to the very 
dregs the cup that in her weakness and folly she 
had prepared. The volume of such a life can 
never be written. Known only to the All Seeing 
One was the interior of Minna’s life. 
formed all the duties of a faithful wife. She wore 
always the stereotyped smile that conceals the 
misery that cannot be relieved. Death came at 
last and broke her bonds. Her husband died. 
But her spirit had too long been chastened to ac- 
cept freedom as aught worthiul. 
dom or life to her?’ The chosen of her heart, 
who would have made earth Heaven, had been 
long dead. The world of 
world, existed for her no longer. Ambition, by 
degrees, took possession of her soul. Not the 
mean ambition that asks only a name, but the 


She per- 


What was free- 


aflecition, woman's 


ambition to be useful; to create more of happi- 
Men 
loved her for her gentleness and her gifts, but 
How little did 
these know of woman, whuse essential nature is 


She made the love of all who approached 


ness wherever her influence extended. 


many said ‘‘she has no heart.’’ 
love. 
her with their homage, a means of their elevation. 
Such should ever be woman's aim, to draw from 
earth to Heaven. She who causes one more 
flower to bloum, and to bless the desert of life. 
hath done something. How good it is when one 
makes intelligence and virtue more fruitful in all 
hearts. She who hath this “ 
her trial hour, need not despair. 


extreme unction’’ in 
The good we 
do comes back to us by an immutable law of the 
Highest. Let the soul that is always true to its 
deepest and holiest intuitions, that clings to its 
standard of right that all men forsake—let such a 
soul repose calmly on the bosomgof the Divine 
Providence, suffering, if it must be; but never de- 
spairing. And let it not be supposed that such 
repose is at all inconsistent with the most earnest 
and untiring action. There is a centre of rest 
round which all motion revolves. 

Minna Harmon! 
pelled to wear pass to the tomb with him who 
bore it. Minna rested amid struggles that few 
could have borne. It is seldom that anything but 
the husk of history is given to the world. Men 
dare not write their own histories, and cannot 
write those of their fellows. As little as is usu- 
ally told of any hero shail I tellof Minna. Am- 
bition has its pleasures. The unrest, the anxious 


Let the name she was com- 


cares and solicitudes of affection, few would 
choose if they had the liberty of choice. How 
had it been with the living, loving heart that 
Minna gave, al! unwittingly, to her first, her only 
love—he who ‘ound her imprisoned by an inex- 
orable fate, and left her to meet his death. Long 
and earnestly did she wrestle with the passion 
that filled her soul, and fluwed like multen lead 


MAGAZINE AND 


LADY’S BOOK. 


through her being. Nothing is denied to perse- 
vering, well-directed effort. Minna conquered, 
but the conquest was death to her heart. Years 
of agony rolled away ‘before she was the victor. 
W hen death had taken her blessing and her bane, 
life was not a blank. She lived for others. The 
consciousness that she was useful, came with 
vivifying power upon her withered heart. But 
ere she knew the treasure of love that was hid in her 
being, one came before her such as she had never 
seen in her dreams. He was the entire contrast 
of her first love, and yet he awakened an interest 
in her heart which she had supposed could never 
again be awakened. But the love of the woman 
who had passed through the conflicts of half a life, 
and the love of a dreaming, undeveloped girl, are 
widely different. The poet, the mystic, the en- 
thusiast, had first claimed her love, but was de- 
nied her hand. ‘The man of realities, the practical 
man, the man of business and method, who re- 
won her 


garded ‘‘ order as Heaven's first law,’’ 


woman's heart. Without genius, he had talent, 
judgment, a cultivated mind and upright heart. 
Who can tell Minna’s joy in her resurrection to 
new life, fur try to escape the fact as we wiil, love, 
and love tur one above all, is woman's life. Her 
mind was rich in all the essential elements of 
greatness, but she had borne the burden of life 


There was too much 


alorfe, or with casual help 
' 
I 


chaos in her soul. ‘The wisdom and kindness of 


her loved one evoked order from this chaos. 
Now truly she breathed the absorbing senti- 
ment of her heart in the words of the immortal 


bard— 


‘A x my years my soul began to pant 
With feelings of strange tumult and soit pa 
And the whele heart exhaled into one wa 
But undefined and wandering, till the day 
I found the thing I sought, and that was thee 
And then I lost my being all to | 
Absorbed in thine. The world was passed away— 
Thou didst annihilate the earth to me 


And Minna leaned upon the bosom of that 
loved one, and thought that she could never again 
know sorrow, love. O! the 
When we see the mighty 


because of her 
blindness of passion! 
results wrought by affection, we forget the pray- 
ers, the tears, the cares and labors, by and 
through which love creates. 

With Minna’s new and ardent love came back 
the dreams and visions of her early years. She 
which she had 
passed, or remembered them but to heighten her 
Charles Herbert, Minna’s lover, ap- 
preciated her excellence, and deeply prized her 


forgot the afflictions through 


happiness. 
love. He sought to check her impulses, to ren- 
der her great and good qualities more valuable, 
aud her affections more permanent. 

‘* Beware of impulse, Minna,’’ said Herbert. 
Principle should be the rule of action. Your 
impulses, your very waywardness, prove your 
gooduess and your strength, but this power may 


“ec 
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be a great evil to you. Think many times before 
you act. [t were well that thought and action 
were united, could we be sure of the wisdom of 
our thought. You might safely act from your 
impulses, could you be sure that your impulses 
were true and good. But right and wrong are not 
accidents. ‘There are eternal laws that govern all 
things, Minna.”’ and he gazed pityingly at the 
dreamy eye of the enthusiast. 

‘* Charles,’’ said Minna, ‘‘I would act from 
reason and judgment if I could know how. But 
how much sweeter would it be to act from love, 
dearest—-love to you. I wish I could always do 
what you wish, for | am sure you are incapable of 
wishing me to do wrong.”’ 

‘This from you, Minna, the proud and inde- 
pendent, though impulsive thinker? Remember 
that I love a woman, not a shadow, or an echo of 
myself.’’ 

‘**T deserve this, my beloved,’ said Minna. 
‘*«'The greatest tyrant makes the meanest slave.’ 
I have been a tyrant. No man ever approached 
me as a friend, but to do me homage, until I saw 
you. You counsel, chide, control, and yet I love 
you with an idolatrous love, because you have 
conquered my proud spirit. But I have a yearn- 
ing for your love that you call distrust. It is not 
so. It is the mighty struggle to be worthy of you, 
and to have your love because I am worthy.”’ 

‘** Minna, | could not give my love to one more 
worthy of it than you. But, dear Minna, were 
you more as I wish, our happiness and usefulness 
would be increased. I know how difficult the 
task is to overcome confirmed Habits of body or 
Your beautiful fancies unfit you for actual 
I know that care and 
labor are often far from being beautiful. I won- 
der not that with your bitter experience, you 
should shrink away from the actual world and so- 
Bui, Minna, 
my world is a stern working-day. I want your 
Can you live in my wor'd for 


mind. 


life when they absorb you. 


lace your weary spirit in an ideal. 


company in It. 
my sake ?”’ 

“Charles, you little know love, if you do not 
know that 4 melts ver whole being, and that we 
take henceforth.2 new mould as the master spirit 
chooses. But, Charles, you are too hopeless. 
Believe that I shall be what you desire, and that 
faith will do much towards making me all that 
you can wish. I am sad, Herbert, when your 
eyes are darkened by distrust of my power or my 
will. My heart dies within me in such moments, 
and I wish to go to another world.”’ 

‘** Folly,’’ said Herbert—‘‘ folly, Minna. You 
should not give voice to such thoughts. It may, 
indeed, require more courage to live than to die, 
but a true woman always has courage.”’ 

‘*T never said that I was a true woman,”’ said 
poor Minna, casting down her swimming eyes. 
‘* One thing I know—I could be anything that 
you could wish, if you could love me as I love— 
if you could have hope of me.’’ 

‘*] have hope of you,’’ said Herbert. 
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cause Iam your friend and tell you your faults, 
does it follow that I have no hope of you ?”’ 

‘* But you see only my faults,’’ 

** You think so because I speak of them. You 
have flatterers enough, Minna, without me. I 
will be your friend. But the place is likely to 
prove no sinecure. I fear that I may have to re- 
sign it. Many women love flattery more than 
friendship.” 

Minna’s heart swelled almost to bursting at 
these words. Herbert was her all. She had 
sought to satisfy her soul with friendship and 
praise—the homage that is paid freely to superior 
women, because it costs men nothing, and is a 
very good investment to bring back tribute to 
their self-love. She had known Herbert to love 
him as only womancan love. He knew the world 
with an intimate knowledge, especially its dark 
side. He disirusted all till he had analyzed and 
proved them. He loved Minna deeply, else he 
could not have been the faithful friend that he was, 
always pointing to her errors till she came to fear 
that she was all errors in Herbert’s eyes. He did 
not see that poor Minna’s heart was withering 
because he withheld the blessing of his ap- 
proval of her virtues and graces. How much 
better could she have borne his reproof, had it 
been ming!” with a slight portion of the approba- 
tiun and admiration he really felt for her. Herbert 
was unwise in his dealing with such a heart as 
Minna’s. The expression of affection, praise 
even, is like the blessed dew of Heaven to such a 
spirit, and he who withholds justice to such, risks 
losing the treasure of a priceless heart. But Her- 
bert saw his mistake before it was too late. 

‘* Charles,’’ said Minna, ‘‘I would love to be 
beautiful for your sake, for I cannot talk to you 
as I do to others. You do not love my fancies. 
You think me a mystic, and you fear my mysti- 
cism will make me a poor bread-maker. You 
worship the p@&ctical, I adore the ideal. But be- 
cause I love you, | labor constantly to fold my 
wings. Iam not at home without them, but for 
your sake I will clip them. One thing only I 
ask of you in return, and that is the expression of 
affection.”’ 

‘* Love is of the heart, Minna, not of the lips. 
It needs no voice. Deeds, not words, are the e€ «- 
pression of affection. Were you to look at a beau- 
tiful picture till its loveliness had penetrated and 
imbued your being, would you have it speak to 
you and proclaim its beauty? Would not any 
voice, however gentle, break the sweet charm 
that comes all silently from what we love ?”’ 

‘* But I speak and act too,’’ said Minna, and 
she felt that her heart was well nigh breaking. 
Oh! the torture of a loving heart when it asks 
satisfaction—and only in its own way can the 
heart be satisfied. 

‘Tt is not always just to require from others 
what we can hardly refrain from doing,” said 
Herbert. ‘*‘ You do not love more deeply, Min- 
na, because you wish to speak of your love. I 
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look in your face, and I find there the index to 
your heart. In your every act I see the same 
evidence of your controlling affection. Do thus 
with me, Minna. If my conduct fails to give 
proof of my love, my words can never convince 
you that I love you.’’ 

**I know it, Herbert; yet how greatly am I 
bdest when your heart prompts you to speak 
words of kindness and affection. I know you 
love me, Herbert. Help me to retain and strengthen 
your love.”’ 

** How can I help you, dearest Minna ?”’ 

** Teach me to leave the world of fancy I have 
so long floated in. Teach me to be only the good, 
practical housewife, that I may minister to your 
comfort, and never trouble you with my wild 
thoughts and strange dreams. Then I will be 
just the Minna you would have me—will I not ?”’ 
said she, with a smile that drove away a gathering 
tear. 

**Dear Minna,’’ said Herbert, earnestly, ‘‘I 
would not, if I could, take you from that sweet 
world of poetry you have lived in. But I would 
have you bring it down from the sky, or the stars, 


or wherever you keep it, and fill our home with® 


it.” 

** Our home would not hold half of it,’’ said 
Minna, laughing. 

**Indeed you could keep a great deal of it here 
very comfortably. Then how much better to 
have the sunlight here, than to have to leave your 
home and your husband whenever you wish to 
visit your light and happy world. But, seriously, 
dear Minna, you may be very sentimental and yet 
very sensible, very poetical, yet very practical. 
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Your soul’s high and beautiful aspirations need 
not unfit you for cares or duties. The more of 
Heaven you can mingle with earth, the better for 
the dwellers upon the earth. No one, dear Min- 
na, will more highly prize your intellect, even its 
fancies and its dreams, than your husband, pro- 
vided his meals are ready in time, his comfort at- 
tended to, his home duly cared for. All this you 
can attend to, and yet be left free to fancy, and 
have time enough to dream. Itis the province of 
the mind to take care of the body.’’ 

“*T will try,’’ said Minna, ‘‘to temper my 
fancy with your philosophy. Will you have hope 
of me, Herbert ?’’ 

‘* Yes, dear Minna, I will have hope of youand 
faith in you. Love like yours, with the light of 
such a mind, will enable you to achieve all that 
womancan. And, Minna dear, you will not then 
think that you have need to ask your husband if 
he loves you, or beg expressions of affection from 
him.”’ 

‘Then it will be because you give me the 
blessing unasked, Herbert, for I cannot change 
my heart. It will always ask, and wither if it is 
refused.”’ 

Herbert pressed her to his heart, and said, ‘‘ Be 
satisfied, my beloved—‘ the deep water is still.’ ’’ 

A few years passed, and the name of Minna 
Herbert was widely known in the literary world 
as one whose works combined, most admirably, 
the excellence of the practical with the beauty of 
the idea’. Should any seek a pattern wife, Her- 
bert would now name Minna as the only perfect 
one he ever saw. 
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TO IANTHE. 


BY THE HON. J. LEANDER STARR 


I may love flowers and in their odor breathe, 
I may love birds and seek the warbler’s grove, 
And Fancy may with mystic power so wreathe 
Bright heaven with earth, that all around seems love. 


The poet's song, the sculptor’s wide-spread fame, 
The gorgeous sun, the ever-flowing main; 

The beautiful for which earth hath no name— 
All these I Jove, and may not love in vain. 


The harvest field, the rosy bed of flowers, 
The star-lit sky, the murky thunder’s roar; 
Th’ abode of bliss and beauty’s sunny bowers— 
To these my love perpetually may soar. 


The giant mind, the cultured intellect, 
And eloquence touch’d with poetic fire; 
The female form in modest beauty deck’d— 
These can exalt love’s holiest desire. 


The heart of one whom Heaven has graced so well, 
Where purity and deepest love abide ; 


Of such my muse admiringly could tell, 
A peerless fair one, learned, without pride. 


And shall my heart not love this cherished fair, 
Who day and night still haunts my every dream? 
Alas! ‘tis vain to bid me now beware, 
To stem the torrent of love's gushing stream. 


Would I love less? Avaunt the traitor thought! 
I know its hopelessness, and yet I love! 

°Tis she my soul through life unknown hath sought, 
And to the ark I'd lure my truant dove. 


Could I love less? Alas! the power’s not mine. 

Its birthplace? °Tis not earth—but from high Heaven 
(A sunbeam from that love which is divine) 

Was this affection to my void soul given. 


I'll love thee, yes, I'll love thee till I die; 
And when I rest, enfolded in death’s sleep, 
My heart, which angel hands will bear on high, 
Shall show thine image there engraven deep. 
New York, July, 1848. 














SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


LETTER X.—HETTY HOMELY TO HEPSEY MAYBERRY, DESCRIBING HER MEETING WITH 
MRS. DAWKINS, ETC. 


Dear Hersey— 

The day after I received your last letter, my 
dear Hepsey, in which you informed me of Mary 
Winslow’s marriage, I took passage for Boston 
in the morning train of cars. I had been seated 
in the ladies’ saloon some time, and but few seats 
remained unoccupied, when a woman, somewhat 
singular in dress and appearance, and two young 
men who seemed intent on making the most of 
an unwonted peregrination, entered and looked 
about for seats. The woman found a vacant 
place by my side, but the young men, who, by 
the remarks that passed between them, were de- 
sirous to sit next each other, were obliged to put 
up with seats widely apart. This, however, did 
not prevent them from maintaining the colloquy 
with which they designed to solace themselves 
during their journey. 

“‘ Jonathan,’’ said one of them, looking round 
and addressing his companion, who sat on the 
back seat of the car, while he was about midway, 
‘“‘they’ve got the inside work of this ’ere car done 
off in purty good style, haven’t they ?’’ 

‘* Yes, they have, and there’s no mistake,’’ re- 
plied Jonathan. ‘‘ The hall in our town which 
the gals fixed out so stylish with oak leaves and 
the trainin’ flags for the Fourth-of-July oration 
to be delivered in, was a fool to it.’’ 

“The boys,’’ says the woman who sat next 
me, ‘are speakin’ about Ondependent hall up in 
Uniontown, where we all live when we're at 
home. ‘The matter of a dozen or twenty gals 
didn’t do an individiwal thing the day afore On- 
dependence but weave oak leaves together and 
stick ’em up round the hall in fastoons, as they 
called ’°em. For my part, I didn’t think they 
were very fast, and I guess Dr. Mixum was of 
my mind, for right in the midst of his roaration, 
when he was comparin’ the liberty tree which he 
said had struck sich deep root.into the free sile 
of our happy country, that pullin’ it up might be 
compared to distractin’ a sound tooth that has a 
fairm hold on the jaw-bone, don’t you think that 
Dick Deems—a good-for-nothin’ little sarpent; 
he’s ollus as full of mischief as an egg is of meat 
—gin a twitch at the teester like, they'd fixt with 
their fastoons over the place where the doctor 
stood, and down it come, the whole bilin’ on’t, 
and kivered him all up from top to toe. He was 
some skairt, I guess, for, you see, he didn’t know 
but the ruff of the house was fallin’ about his 
ears. 


on the spot to try and lib’rate him from his disa- 
greeable sitiwation. Now, though I’ve an on- 
common respect for the doctor and ollus shall 
have—though he might ’ave showed himself a 
leetle more parseverin’ about a sartain matter I 
was knowin’ to—I couldn’ t for the life of me keep 
on so solemn a count’nance as the nater of the 
case seemed to call for. I guess though he didn’t 
see me laugh, for you see he’s nat’rally a small- 
ish man, so that it was some time afore he riz his 
head above the heap of fastoons with all our help. 
But I can tell you that I didn’t laugh so but that 
I could give the boy a good scoldin’ that did the 
mischief. He pertended he didn’t do it o’ pur- 
pose, but there’s never no sich thing as believin’ 
the little mis’rable varmint. He belongs to a 
terrible mean family—poor as Job’s oven-lid. I 
never let my darter Nabby ’sociate with their 
Sally Ann, theugh I can’t say but the gal behaves 
herself well enough. They ollus all on ’em seem 
to try hard for a livin’, but some how or other a 
livin’ don’t seem to be for some folks—nothin’ 
on’y a stayin’. ‘There’s ollus somethin’ the 
matter etarnally. If they scrape together enough 
to buy a cow with, she’s sure to die; and if 
they’ve a hin that’s got chickens, the hawks ollus 
carry off the lastone on’em. I told Miss Deems, 
one day when she was tellin’ me over a string of 
her grievances, that she made me think of the 
old woman I'd heern tell on that lost her goose, 
the only livin’ critter she owned under the sun. 
‘Well,’ says she, when she seed the goose layin’ 
dead close to the outer door, ‘them that has must 
Now, you see, I was so wicked that I 
said this in a kind of slurrin’ way, for it’s nat’ral 
to me, and ollus was, to be a leetle hair comical ; 
but she, poor simple soul—(between you and I, 
she’s ruther shoal—don’t dive desput deep into 
things)}—took me to be in airnest; and I was glad 
arterwards, when I'd had time to turn it over in 
my mind and to consider on’t, that she did—for 
arter all, it isn’t right to dispise pairsons ’cause 
they’re poor. But I guess you begin to think by 
this time that I’ve forgot all about the doctor [ 
left buried up in the oak leaves. Well, we got 
him out amongst us, at last, and I must say 
that I raly pitied the critter. He looked jest as 
pale as a cloth, and what was worse still, the 
fright he’d been in had driv all the idees out of 
his head, and he couldn’t remember how fur he’d 
got in his roaration. Now, I’m nat’rally of a 


lose.’ 


I and my son Jeemes were among the first ; quick turn, and I very soon spelt out the difficulty 
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when I obsarved the doctor standin’ mute as a 
fish and rubbin’ his fingers cross an’ thwart his 
forehead. I knew he couldn’t gather up his 
idees, and so says I—I spoke right out afore the 
whole on *em—(old Miss Whittaker said she 
should been afeared to, but she’s ollus lived in an 
out-of-the-way place, and doesn’t know desput 
well how to express her idees)—as I was sayin’, 
I spoke right out afore the whole on ’em—Parson 
Thatcher, Squire Beady, Master Quaverton, be- 
sides a sight of genteel-lookin’ strangers from 
the ’jinin’ towns—and says I—1 was ollus re- 
markable for havin’ a good mem’ry; I outdid the 
whole family in that respect—says I, ‘Dr. Mix- 
um, if you’re arter the idee you were explainin’ 
upon when the accident happened, p’r’aps *twill 
be of sarvice to you to remind you that you were 
makin’ a comparison like. Speakin’ of freedom 
under the s’militude of a liberty tree, you said 
its roots had struck down the sile till it 
stood as fairm as a good, sound double tooth, and 
that it would be full as ugly a job to try to pull 
up the tree as it would be to distract the tooth.’ 
‘Jest so,’ says he; and upon that he took up the 
thread of his discourse—and ever arter that, till 
he got to the eend, his idees follered on one arter 
t’other as reg’ lar as a cart follers the horse. But 
why on airth don’t they start? If 1 hadn’t hap- 
pened to lit upon somebody that I could commu- 
nicate my idees to, the time would seem terrible 
tedivus.”’ 

“Don’t be out of patience, Miss Dawkins,”’ 
said the young man, whom his companion ad- 
dressed by the name of Jonathan. ‘ We're on'y 


into 


waitin’ for another train of cars to jine us, and if 


my watch tells the truth, they’ll be along afore a 
great while now. We haven't been waitin’ sich 
a dreadful long time, nother.”’ 

“I hope in massy they will come afore long,”’ 
said Mrs. Dawkins—(I had already suspected it 
was she)—‘“‘for I’m afeared that we shan’t get to 
our stoppin’-place afore dinner time. Here, 
Jeemes,”’ said she, producing a large piece of 
gingerbread, “don't you begin to feel as if you 
wanted a little bit of a lunch?’’ 

James, who pretended not to hear, looked nei- 
ther to the right nor the left. 

“That’s my son,”’ said Mrs. Dawkins. ‘“‘A 
body’d s’pose he was hard o’ hearin’, but he aint 
a bit more than you be. None are so deaf as them 
that won’t hear, you know. There, I guess by 
the movement of things they are about startin’ 
now, but it don’t appear to me that we're settin’ 
out with sich hurrykin speed as folks pertend. 
Our old Dobbin, on’y touch him with a whip 
once in a while, would go full as swift witha 
two-bushel bag full of corn on his back.’’ 

James and Jonathan exchanged significant 
winks at this remark, but did not speak. Mrs. 
Dawkins also remained silent full half a minute, 
during which time the cars continued to increase 
their velocity. 

“Well,’”’ said Jonathan, raising his voice, 
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**this is what I call purty good doin’—don’t you, 
jim?”’ 

‘““Why, yes, I should call it pusty middlin’ 
good, considerin’.” 

“What do you say now, Miss Dawkins?”’ said 
Jonathan. ‘Don’t you think it would kind o’ 
worry old Dobbin to go at the rate we're goin’ 
now ¢”’ 

** Don't say a single word,’’ she replied. “I’m 
near about as skairt as old Miss Whittaker was 
when I perposed to interduce her to the Boston 
ladies that attended our sworry last winter. 
Why, the trees and housen seem as if they'd 
act’ally turned crazy as so many loons, and were 
all flyin’ by nobody knows where.”’ 

Then turning to me, said she—‘‘I’m goin’ to 
Boston to make the ladies a visit that come to 
the sworry I mentioned jest now. They’re 
mighty sociable, genteel kind o’ bodies, and 
were On quite intimate tarms at our house when 
they were up visitin’ our way last winter. I 
s’pose you think I keep lookin’ amazin’ sharp at 
you, don’t you? ‘The truth is, you favor the 
Lincoln family a desput sight, and though I know 
it’s none of my business, I should raly be glad 
to know if you ain’t related to the Lincolns. Old 
Mr. Lincoln had four darters. Let’s see—the 
oldest one’s name was Pol, the next Sal, then 
next to her come Nance, and the youngest dar- 
ter’s name was Hitty.”’ 

‘My mother’s name was Hetty Lincoln before 
she was married,”’ said I. 

‘I’ve been mistrustin’ on’t this good while,”’ 
said she, seizing my hand and shaking it with 
great energy. ‘The land! I knew your mother 
as well as ever I knew anybody in the world. 
We went to singin’-school together afore we 
were married. She was a plaguy purty gal, Hitty 
Lincoln was. I can see her looks in you jest as 
plain as day. You've got her black eyes and red 
cheeks and handsome nose to parfection; and 
then there’s a sartain way you have of lookin’ 
up—why, it’s Hitty Lincoln all over. Do tell 
me how your marm does ?”’ 

“Very well,’’ 1 replied. 

** Well, that’s clever—I’m glad to hear it. 
Now I think on’t, 1 s’pose you'll be glad to know 
that Hepsey Mayberry was well when we left 
home. Hepsey and my darter Nabby are about 
of an age. Both of ’em are right down smart 
gals—know how to go right forrard with their 
work. Now, l’ve seen some gals that would 
hop round like a parcel of parched peas, but never 
bring anything to a head. ‘They never seem to 
know which eend of their work to take hold on 
first, so that everything is ollus at sixes and 
sevens. Now, it’s our way at home to goona 
stidy, reg’lar jog—hurry a leetle, maybe, when 
we git in a straight place, but not ollus to be ina 
flusteration. It would make my head spin round 
like a top, and I should be as addle-pated as ever 
old Johnny Scudder was. You see, a boy asked 
Johnny one day how many three white beans and 
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two speckled ones would make, so he sot and 
considered on it a long time jest as serious as a 
deacon. At last he got quite out of patience, 
and says he, ‘I won't puzzle my brains about it.’ 
Now, if I was obleeged to live where everything 
went hilter-to-skilter, as it does in some places I 
might mention if I was a mind to, my head 
wouldn’t be a hair better than poor Johnny 
Scudder’s was, or somebody else I’ve seen. You 
know who I mean, Jeemes: it is a sartain pair- 
son that was round a visitin’ on us last winter. 
Edward Thatcher, you know, said if he should 
happen to git an idee into his head, ’twould go 
off jest like a pop-gun. Ed. is a droll critter 
sometimes, if he is a minister’s son.’’ 
‘Ministers’ sons, nor deacons’ sons nother, 
are no more serious than other folks that I know 
on,”’ said Jonathan. ‘“‘I s’pose, Jim, you've 
heern tell of old Parson Ordway’s son, how one 


” 





Sunday mornin’ 
**La,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins, breaking in upon 
him, “I’ve heern the story you’re thinkin’ on 
forty times and forty more to the eend of that. 
You see, one Sunday mornin’ as ’twas drawin’ 
along towards meetin’ time, Sam Ordway put his 
head into his father’s study, and says he, ‘ There’s 
somebody at the outer door that wants to see 
you, I guess.’ ‘Who is it?’ says his father. 
‘Why,’ says Sam, says he, ‘I guess it’s a minis- 
ter, for he’s all drest in black, and’s got a white 
band round his neck.’ You see, ministers ollus 
wore white bands in them days. ‘ Well,’ says 
Parson Ordway, ‘if it is a minister, I shall be 
glad, for I feel ruther poorly this mornin’, and 
maybe he’ll be willin’ to preach for me. What 
kind of a lookin’ pairson is he, Samuel?’ ‘ Tall 
and slim,’ says Sam. ‘I shouldn’t wonder, then, 
if it’s Mr. Drew—he’s a tall, spare man,’ says his 
father. ‘I hope it is, for he’s an excellent sar- 
monizer.’ So the parson went to the door, and 
don’t you think that instead of Mr. Drew, as he 
expected, there was a black snake with a white 
ring round its neck, layin’ on the door step. Sam 
had killed it and put it there jest to teaze his 
father. I don’t know what his father said or did 
to him, but I hope he gin him his desarts. Look 
here, you,’’ said she, lowering her voice, “ that 
youngster that’s in company with Jeemes and 
me is Squire Beady’s son. I'll interduce him to 
you when we git to the depow. His folks are 
excellent good livyers—sent Bets, their eldest 
darter, to the ’cademy summer afore last, and are 
calkerlatin’ to send Sal that’s two year younger, 
next summer. Jonathan and I are talkin’ of 
goin’ to see the curcuit-riders when we git to 
Boston. There was an account on ’em in our 
newspaper. It said some on ’em could stand on 
one toe when the horse was goin’ full chisel, and 
jump acrosst a blanket over a yard wide and light 
safe agin on the horse’s back. Jeemes thinks 
*tisn’t worth while to go to the expense—says 
what they’ve put into the papers is all a piece of 
hummin’-bug. But I tell him it’s no sich thing, 
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that they wouldn’t darst to have it put in print if 
*twasn’t true, for if they did they’d sartainly be 
parsecuted for a lie-bill. Jeemes wa’n’t raly 
willing to go to Boston in the cars—thought 
*twould be cheaper to go in the wagon—but says 
I, as we’re goin’ to see sich smart folks as Mr. 
Feeswind’s and Mr. Mayberry’s, I’m detarmined 
to go in good style. Now, I kind v’ surmise you 
are goin’ to Mr. Mayberry’s—ain’t you, now?”’ 

I replied that I was. 

‘*T was purty sartain that you were,’’ said she; 
“‘and for the sake o’ your company we'll go to 
Mr. Mayberry’s first, though we’d laid out to 
make our first haltin’-place at Mr. Feeswind’s.”’ 

I begged that they would make no alteration in 
their arrangements on my account. 

““*T will make no kind o’ difference,” she re- 
plied; ‘**twill "commodate us ‘xactly as well. 
Besides, as I s’pose you've been there afore now, 
you can jest pilot us along, you know.”’ 

‘“*As Mr. Mayberry lives nearly a mile from 
the depot,’’ said I, “it will be best to employ 
some vehicle to convey us and our baggage.”’ 

‘I guess Jeemes will think it won’t be best to 
go to the expense of ridin’,’’ said she, “if ’tisn’t 
over a mile.”” 

As just at this moment we arrived at the de- 
pot, the matter was speedily put into discussion. 

““ What say you, Jeemes?”’ said Mrs. Dawkins; 
‘“*had we best ride or not ?’’ 

“Well, I don’t know,”’ he replied; “it de- 
pends on how much ‘twill cost.”’ 

At this moment some one said to him—‘ Have 
a hack, sir?’’ 

“Well, I haven’t raly made up my mind yet 
whether to ride or walk. S’posin’ you should 
lump all four on us that you see standin’ here to- 
gether, how much would you tax us for carryin’ 
us three-quarters of a mild or so?”’ 

“One dollar.” 

** One dollar, did you say ?” 

“Yes, sir.” | 

“Td no idee that he was in airnest—thought he 
was pokin’ fun at you,” said his mother. 

‘* Airnest or not in airnest,’’ said James, “ I’)! 
see him knocked into a cocked hat afore I'll give 
it. Why, up our way, nobody pertends to tax 
more than sixpence a mild for as good a horse 
and shay as was ever driv.” 

‘Jim, and his mother too, are jest as snug as 
the bark is to a tree. On’y hark! it’s rale fun 
to hear them try to beat that chap down,” said 
Jonathan to me, in a very confidential whisper. 

“If I were you, Jeemes,’’ said his mother, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t stand chailerin’ with a pairson that’s so 
onreasonable.”’ 

“Well, I guess we'll give up ridin’, said 
James. ‘For my part, I’m all tired out a settin’. 
I’d enough sight ruther been hoein’ corn all day. 
Come, Jonathan, twill be nothin’ bat fun for you 
and [ to carry the trunk between us.”’ 

‘*But here’s the piller-case with the cheese in 
it, and the box of new churned butter.”’ 
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“Well, hand along the cheese and I'll carry it 
under my arm. You can carry the box of butter 
yourself—it ain’t very heavy.’’ 

“‘ But there’s a great parcel of dried apples and 
a whole heap of blue stockin’-yarn in the piller- 
case besides.”’ 

** Well, Jonathan must lend a hand and carry 
the butter-box, I guess then,” said James, “and 
then you'll have no excuse, for I know you're 
strong enough to carry the rest. Like’s not 
she’ll offer to spell you if you grow tired,’’ he 
added, letting his voice fall so low that he ima- 
gined I didn’t hear him. 

Mrs. Dawkins had, during all this time, kept 
fast hold of my sleeve for fear we should get se- 
parated in the crowd; and by the time they had 
decided whether to walk or ride, there was not a 
vehicle of any description remaining. I there- 
fore, after seeing that my baggage was safely 
deposited, was obliged to undertake the office so 
unceremoniously thrust upon me, of guiding Mrs. 
Dawkins, her son and Jonathan Beady, through 
some of the most frequented streets of the city. 

“There, you’d better start along first,’ said 
Mrs. Dawkins to me. ‘‘ But for massy’s sake, 
don’t go so fast but that some on us can keep an 
eye on you. Jeemes and Jonathan will nat’rally 
have to walk ruther slowish, as they've got the 
trunk and the cheese and the box of butter to 
carry. Here, Jeemes, I guess the prudentest 
thing I can do will be to keep right along snug 
by your side.”’ 

“No, mother; you fall right back behind Jo- 
nathan, for the best thing we can do to keep from 
gittin’ tangled up in this consumed crowd is to 
walk Injun file, the same as if we were goin’ 
through a piece of woods, for the folks are enough 
sight thicker than trees.”’ 

We now proceeded in silence a few moments, 
when I heard Mrs. Dawkins say—‘“‘ Do stop a 
minute, Hitty. Look here, you,’’ said she, “I 
want you to go into one of these stores with me, 
for I’ve a mind to try and trade off my dried 
apples for a few notions.”’ 

I told her ’twould be useless to inquire, as they 
didn’t deal in things of that kind. 

“Don’t? Well, l’m amazed at’em. I should 
think they ought to deal in all kinds of eatables 
as well as wearables, so as to ’commodate folks. 
Now, Hopson that keeps store up our way, deals 
in every kind of athing you can mention—that 
is, the substantials of life. They’ve anation sight 
more finery here than he has—it’s enough to 
dazzle a pairson’s eyes to look at it.’’ 

“Come, mother,”’ said James, “if you’re cal- 
kerlatin’ to git to Mr. Mayberry’s in season for 
dinner, we'd better be joggin’ along; and mind 
and keep clear of the sullers we’ve heern tell on, 
where they have victuals to sell, or like’s not 
you’ ll fall into one on ’em.”’ 

“Much obleeged to you,’’ she replied; “ your 
caution, though good, is very needless. I’m one 
of them kind of folks that ollus keep their eyes 
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about em. You'd be as likely agin to fall into 
one as I should. Come, Hitty, I guess I'd better 
link arms with you the rest of the way, for I don’t 
like this goin’ Injun file—it seems terrible unso- 
ciable. ‘To tell the truth,’’ said she, lowering 
her voice, “ but I don’t want that Jeemes should 
know it, if I hadn’t took hold of Jonathan’s coat- 
tail, I raly b’leve that I should o’ got sperited 
away nobody knows where, there's sich a hurry 
and confusion all the time; and, you see, I had 
to be so amazin’ curful for fear that he'd find it 
out, that I tell you "twas a desput botherin’ piece 
o’ work. The way I was obleeged to do, you 
see, was to keep jest so slack a rein all the time, 
and if *twan’t a purty nice pint, wify I don’t 
know nothin’ about it, that’s all. If anybody 
should dispute my word, why let ’em try it and 
satisfy themselves—it’s nothin’ near so Who 
on airth can that be,’’ said she, suddenly break- 
ing off in the middle of a sentence, “that’s lookin’ 
so sharp at us? I mean the man over t’other 
side of the way—right where l’m pintin’ my 
finger.”’ 

At the same moment that I begged her not to 
be so particular as to point him out with her 
finger, I perceived that the person she designated 
was Roland Fielding, a young artist, with whom 
I became acquainted last summer. He was 
standing at the door of a bookstore, and had 
doubtless had time and opportunity so to observe 
the unique group which had been lingering near- 
ly opposite, as to enable him to make a sketch of 
it, as his forte lies in depicting the ludicrous. 
The moment my eyes met his, he bowed, a com- 
pliment which I returned with rather a bad grace, 
I suspect, for I felt particularly vexed and embar- 
rassed at being recognized by a person like Field- 
ing, while forming a part of what must necessarily 
have been a most mirth-inspiring group. 

“T guess he’s an old acquaintance of your’n, 
ain’t he?’’ said Mrs. Dawkins. *‘ What’s his 
name ?”’ 

** Fielding,’’ I replied. 

**Fieldin’?, Well, I used to be acquainted 
with some people by the name of Fieldin’ when 
I was a gal, and like’s not he sprung from that 
identical family. I wish Jeemes wa’n't in sich 
a hurry, and we’d step over and have a dish of 
talk with him. But I can tell you what I can do 
—I can becxon to him for to come over and jine 
us, and then we can talk as we go along.”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ said I; ‘1 wouldn’t have you for 
the world.”’ 

“I know better than to take folks at their 
word in sich cases as this,’’ saidshe. “I’ve been 
all over the same ground, as ’twere, and know to 
a hair how to intarpret what young folks want by 
their looks on an emargency like the present. I 
s’pose you think I didn’t see how you blushed 
when I pinted him cut to you, the minute you 
sot eyes on him. And you're not to blame, for 
I’m sure he’s as pairsonable a young man as 
you’ll commonly see; and for my part, settin’ 
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aside pleasurin’ you, I should like to git ac- 
quainted with him. It will be raly handy to have 
him go round with us and show us the tewn and 
all the sights that are worth seein’. There, he’s 
comin’! I thought ina likely way he’d come if 
I on’y beckoned to him. It was some time afore 
I could kitch his eye. Come, now, you must in- 
terduce him to me.’’ 

Tears of vexation started into my eyes, and as 
I turned away to hide them, 4 heard Mrs. Daw- 
kins say—‘‘ La, she’s so desput bashful I shall 
have to interduce myself now. My name is 
Dawkins, Mr. Fieldin’. I found out Miss Home- 
ly by happenin’, as good luck would have it, to 
set along side her in the cars. I never seed her 
afore, but had heern Hepsey Mayberry that lives 
up our way, tell all about her, and she calls her a 
right down nice gal. When I spied you out, and 
told her to look and see who it was, massy on me, 
how she blushed—there never was a blaze of fire 
redder than her face was. But mind, now, and 
don’t drop a word so as to let her find out that I 
told you, ’cause, you know, she mightn’t like 
ly 

‘If you or the lady with you need my assist- 
ance in any way,’’ said Fielding, hastening to 
speak the moment he had opportunity, “I am at 
your service.”’ 

I had by this time succeeded in assuming an 
appearance of composure, and turning to him, I 
told him that I for one did not require his ser- 
vices in any way whatever. 

“Well, if we don’t want your sarvices, we 
should like your company,” said Mrs. Dawkins. 
‘‘But where under the lights of the heavens is 
Jeemes and Jonathan? I’ve been standin’ here 
and talking jest as easy as an old shoe without 
thinkin’ or mindin’ anything about either on ’em. 
Where on the face of the air‘ can the critters be 
gone to? I s’pose if I should call ’em ever so 
loud, there’s such a mixed multitude and so many 
kind o’ noises, they wouldn’t hear me. Do you 
think they would, Mr. Fieldin’ ?’’ 

‘*T suspect not,’’ he replied. 

‘‘If my voice was on’y as strong and clear as 
it was once, I could make ’em hear if they were 
anywhere within a half a mild of here. Strange 
that the critters should stray away so.”’ 

“‘Isn’t that one of the young men you have 
reference to, sitting on a trunk ?’”’ said Fielding. 

“Yes, that’s Jonathan, as true as I’m alive. 
Jonathan,’’ said she, raising her voice, ‘‘ what's 
become of Jeemes?”’ 

‘*Oh, he’s gone off a little piece,’ 
Jonathan. 

‘Gone off a little piece! 
that’s sartain.’’ 

‘He hasn’t gone alone. Jest arter he hurried 
you so to start along, we happened to stumole on 
an old acquaintance, who offered to treat him to 
a lunch, and so they’ve gone to git it.’’ 

“Jest like our Jeemes. Now, he pertended 
not to hear me when I offered him that piece of 
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replied 


Why, he'll git lost, 
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gingerbread. Who is it, you, that he’s gone 
with ?”’ 

**Old Deacon Bineton’s son. 
in Boston this two year, you know. 

‘Yes, I know Sim Bineten as well as I do 
you. I should ’ave thought he might had the 
manners to offer to treat you as well as Jeemes.”’ 

‘“So he did—but, you know, one of us was 
obleeged to stand guard over the trunk to keep 
that from running away.’’ 

Roland Fielding, who could not but know that 
I overheard the remarks Mrs. Dawkins made 
concerning me, felt, I believe, very little less 
awkward and embarrassed than I did; and while 
she was engaged in talking with Jonathan, he 
addressed me somewhat apologetically. 

““T imagined,”’ said he, *‘ by the appearance of 
those with you, that they needed directions as to 
where they might obtain a coach or some other 
vehicle, otherwise I should have waited for some 


more propitious opportunity to renew our ac- 
”? 


He’s bin livin’ 
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quaintance. 

“They prefer to walk,”’ said I. 

“But you,’’ said he, “certainly cannot, under 
existing circumstances. Here is a coach just at 
hand— will you take a seat in it ?”’ 

‘I believe not,’’ I replied; ‘‘for although Mrs. 
Dawkins inducted me into the office of guiding 
her and her companions through the streets with- 
out my consent, I don’t know that it would be 
hardly right for me to desert them, as, without 
some person’s aid, it would be impossible for 
them to find Mr. Mayberry’s, where, out of com- 
pliment to me, finding that I was going there, 
they have concluded to make their first visit.’’ 

“‘If Mrs. Dawkins,” said he, “‘ will go in the 
coach with you, I will undertake to guide the 
young men.”’ . 

He then drew near the place where she had 
seated herself very comfortably on the trunk by 
the side of Jonathan, and telling her that she 
looked very much fatigued, requested leave to 
engage a place for her in the coach. 

“I’m much cbleeged to you,’ she replied; 
“but, you know, a pairson hived ap in a coach 
has but a poorish chance to see the town. Be- 
sides, my son Jeemes ‘ll think if I can’t go the 
matter of three-quarters of a mild or so without 
bein’ to the expense of bein’ carried in a coach, 
I’ve got to be a purty poor critter—not fit to be 
so fur from home—and I think so too.” 

‘‘T shall claim the privilege of paying your 
coach hire myself,’’ said he. 

“* Well, you’re exceedin’ perlite, rir, I'm sure, 
and I don’t think I’d ought to raise any more ob- 
jections agin’ ridin’. You ain't calc’latin’ to ride, 
are you, Hitty ?—’cause if you are, what on airth 
will Jeemes and Jonathan do?”’ 

‘‘T am going to show them the way,’’ said 
Fielding. 

“ Well, that'll make everything jest as slick as 
aribbon. I'll go and speak a word to Jonathan 
about it—for, *cause I’m settin’ on the trunk, 
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he’s gone to look at them picters in the winder. 
There, I'll leave my piller-case on the trunk, 
and you jest have an eye to ’em, will you, Mr. 
Fieldin’? for I’ve heern say that if you don’t 
look out when you're in sich a place as this, 
there’s a parcel of chaps that’!! steal the eyes out 
of your head.” 

She soon returned, bringing Jonathan with her. 

**There, I’m ready to go now, Mr. Fieldin’. 
Hold my piller-case of dried apples, will you, 
Hitty, while Mr. Fieldin’ helps me into the 
coach.”’ 

As I was about to enter the coach myself, I 
perceived that James had returned, accompanied 
by his friend Bineton. I had taken my place, 
and the coach-door was closed, when I saw 
James and Jonathan hastening towards us with 
the trunk. Mrs. Dawkins also saw them, and 
putting her head out at the open window, said— 
—‘* What are you arter, Jeemes ?” 

** Consarn it all, mother,’’ said he, “‘ why didn't 
you take the trunk along with you, seein’ you’re 
goin’ to ride ?”’ 

Whether the driver heard him or not I don’t 
know, but before Mrs. Dawkins had time to an- 
swer, we began to move on at a somewhat brisker 
rate, | imagined, than ordinary. James and Jo- 
nathan accelerated their speed, and the latter 
called so loudly on the driver to stop that his 
voice rose high above the noise and din of the 
city. It wasall in vain. The driver either did 
not, or what is more probable, would not under- 
stand that he was the person whose attention was 
so vociferously claimed. 

**Why, he’s jest as dumb as a beetle,”’ said 
Mrs. Dawkins; “if he wa'n’t, he’d know that 
he was the pairson Jonathan’s callin’ arter.”’ 

As we turned a corner, I had a parting 
glimpse of the truuk and its two traveling com- 
panions. Though the distance between us had 
considerably increased, they were still near 
enough for me to see that they were making the 
most strenuous exertions to overtake us, and that 
James held in his hand a red bandanna handker- 
chief, which, streaming gayly back on the breeze 
they themselves raised, added greatly to their 
picturesque appearance. 

When we arrived at your Uncle Mayberry’s, 
we found your aunt alone, who seemed so much 
struck with the appearance of my companion, 
that she barely gave me a civil welcome. For 
fear Mrs. Dawkins should remind me of my neg- 
lect, I hastened to introduce her. 

“I'm raly glad to see you for your darter’s 
sake,’’ said she, seizing Mrs. Mayberry’s hand, 
and shaking it with an emphasis which did not 
appear to be particularly agreeable to the lady. 
““You’ve heern Judy tell about me, I s’pose. 
When she and Miss Feeswind were up our way 
last winter, they come to a sworry my darter 
Nabby and son Jeemes had, and they were jest 
as welcome as if they'd been two queens. Now, 
you see, I thought I’d come and pay them their 
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visit back, so they needn't be afeared to come 
and see us again if they should ever make it in 
their way to come up in our quarter once more. 
My son I spoke on come with me—he and Jona- 
than Beady, one of his mates. They'll be along 
afore a great while. But where on airth is your 
darter? I should think she’d be so glad to see 
Hitty and me, that she’d near abeut go out of her 
wits.”’ 

“ Judithina is dr@ssing for dinner,’’ said Mrs. 
Mayberry. 

“You haven’t been to-dinner, then,’’ said Mrs. 
Dawkins. ‘* Well, that’s clever. I was afeared 
we should be so belated that you would eat din- 
ner afore we got here. But it seems to me that 
it must be past noon, isn’t it ?”? 

‘‘It probably is,’’ replied Mrs. Mayberry. 
“* We don’ dine at twelve o’clock as people do in 
the country.”’ 

“The massy—you don’t eat dinner till the ar- 
ternoon, then. Well, *twould seem amazin’ odd 
to me at first, but I s’pose I should git used to it 
arter a while. With your leave, ma’am, I’ll go 
and take a peep out of the front door to see if 
Jeemes and Jonathan are anywhere in sight yet. 
Yes, here they be, right on hand. Look out of 
the winder, Hitty, and you'll see ’em. Here, 
bring the trunk right into the entry and set it 
down by my piller-case. Why, you look all beat 
out, Jeemes—as much agin so as Jonathan does.”’ 

“IT guess you'd look beat out too,’’ he replied, 
‘if you'd run, holdin’ on to the eend of this tar- 
nal trunk as fur as I have.’’ 

“* Well, what's done can’t be ondone,’’ said 
his mother. ‘‘I never was sorrier for anything 
in my life, that I couldn’t ’ave had my wits about 
me and had the trunk put on behind the hack, for 
the man could hauled it for me without puttin’ 
him outa hair. Here, let me take your hand- 
kercher and brush the dust off of your showlders 
afore you go into the room where Miss Mayberry 
is. She’s a mighty genteel body appearantly, and 
the room is sot out grander than ever you seed 
anything; but I ain’t a mite skairt, and if you be, 
you must mind not let it be known.”’ 

‘** Ain’t Judy in there ?’’ said he. 

“No, she’s up stairs fixin’ herself out in some 
of her finery to eat dinner in.”’ 

“They haven’t been to dinner, then?’’ 

‘* No—they never eat dinner till a long piece in 
the arternoon, so Miss Mayberry says.”’ 

“Tf that ain’t funny! Well, if I'd known it, I 
wouldn’t hurried so, that’s sartain,’’ said James. 
“*Come, Jonathan, I’m ready to go in, ain’i you? 
Your’re the oldest, so go along in first, and I'll 
foller arter.”” 

“Well, jest as you say,’’ said Jonathan. “I'd 
as lief go in first as not. I guess I’ve seen Bos- 
ton ladies afore to-day.’’ 

“If you’ve made up your mind to go in first, 
Jonathan, what do you stand hisitatin’ for ?’’ said 
Mrs. Dawkins. ‘Go along in, and I'll come 
right arter you and interduce you. ‘This is Mr. 
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Beady,’’ said she, “one of old Squire Beady’s 
Your husband used to know the squire. 
As I told Hitty as we were settin’ and talkin’ in 
the car, they’re some of the best livyers in Union- 
town—the house is ollus brim full from garret to 
suller. Miss Beady is Pol Levis that was, and 
she married right into the pork barrel, as ’twere, 
T’other one is 
my son Jeemes: s’pose you'd guessed him out 
if I hadn’t interduced him, for most everybody 
thinks he favors me amazin’ly. What’s your 
mind, Miss Mayberry—do you think he does ?”’ 

“I think he does resemble you some,”’ said 
Mrs. Mayberry. 

‘** Not so much, though, as Nabby does—she’s 


sons. 


when she married the squire. 


the very image of me, and you'd say so if you 
should see her. Jeemes is kind o’ put down 
now, and don’t raly act himself—takes arter his 
father for bein’ bashful. But he'll soon git ac- 
quainted—he knows how to talk as well as I do 
with them he’s on familiar tarms with. Why, 
Judy Mayberry, is this you ?”’ said she, jumping 
up and running to meet your cousin as she enter- 
“Here I am, the same old six- 
pence that I was when you seed me up in Union- 
town. You'd no thought of seein’ me and my 
son and Mr. Beady along with Hitty, I'll warrant. 
Well, twas kind o’ accidental like, and I'll tell 
you all how it was some other time. Why, you 
look as smart as a new ground cent; but ’twas all 


ed the room. 


a piece of nonsense for you to go and fix yourself 
up so fine "cause we’d come. ‘That’sa beauty of 
a gound you've got on; it hits my fancy toa T. 
Your uncle’s family was all well no longer ago 
than last Sabba’ day. I seed ’em all to meetin’, 
and another pairson, too, that I might mention if 
I was a mind to; but there’s no need on’t, ’cause 


you can guess well enough whol mean. He’s 
jest as spry as a cricket, and looks as peert as 
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ever. He delivered a roaration the 

“Oration you mean, mother,’’ said James. 

“ Well, I said roaration. What do you think 
I said? Jeemes is ollus terrible skairt lest I 
shouldn’t talk good grammar; but he no need to 
be, for I studied grammar a whole winter, and 
know how to talk proper as well as he or any- 
body else. Well, as I was sayin’, the pairson 
I’ve rev’rance to delivered a roaration the Fourth 
of July, and all the top of the town was to hear 
him—everybody from Flounder-river way that 
had any pertensions to gentility, and alli the first 
families from Elder Meekam’s perrish, besides a 
good many from towns that jine us. I forgot to 
tell you, Hitty, when I was describin’ the per- 
ticlers to you, that we wound up with a ranthem. 
[was one I larnt when I was a gal—the land! I 
knowed every tune in the singin’-book as well 
as I did my A B C, besides a great many ran- 
thems—so bein’ that I was acquainied with it, I 
could jine’em. Master Quaverton stood up on 
a kind of platform like, and beat time with both 
hands so that all could see him, and we kept first 
rate time. It was enough to make the ruff of old 


Ondependence Hall rise right up. It wasa kind 
of partyrotic ranthem, you see; and old Corp’ral 
Bangs felt the sperit of it to sich a degree when 
they come to the chorus, that he didn’t stop long 
enough at one of the rests, and sung out “tri- 
umph!”’ right at the top of his voice, when all 
the rest were so still you might ’ave heern a pin 
drop. Tildy Brockle giggled right out, but no- 
body thought any the better on her for it. For 
my part, I should been ashamed to show my head 
for a fortnight arterwards if she’d been a darter 
of mine.”’ 

‘Was the person who delivered the oration an 
eloquent speaker ?’’ inquired Mrs. Mayberry. 

“Yes, indeed, I guess he was. He wound up 
with a paregoric on Washington. ’'Twas dread- 
ful affectin’. I seed a gentleman from one of 
t’ other towns put his handkercher to his face, and 
I’m sure I was obleeged to put mine to my face.”’ 


“That was ‘cause he was laughin’,’’ said 
James. 

“The more shame for him if ’twas,’’ said his 
mother. ‘‘Aunt Jemima Kinnacum had the 


right idee on’t. ‘ Well,’ said she, when he’d got 
fairly through with his roaration, ‘if that ain’t 
equal to good dier-bread!’ ’'T'was ruther a droll 
way of expressin’ herself, I'll own, but we all 
knew what she meant, and I for one was of her 
mind.”’ 





‘It appears to me,”’ said Mrs. Dawkins, ad- 
dressing Judithina when Mrs. Mayberry was ab- 
sent from the room, ‘that your mother didn’t 
seem to be dreadful glad to see Hitty—not so glad 
as I should ’ave been. It’s true she invited her 
to set down and to pull off her bonnet, but ’twas 
amazin’ hard tellin’ whether she smiled or not, 
I watched her purty snug, and thought the corners 
of her mouth did turn up the least atom that ever 
was—but I wa’n’t sartain. I speak right afore 
Hitty, for it seems to me she couldn’t help ob- 
sarvin’ on’t as well as me.”’ 

““You were mistaken,” said Judithina. ‘‘Ma 
was very glad to see her; but it isn’t genteel to 
appear much pleased to see a person if you are. 
It is decidedly vulgar. To be in fashion, a per- 
son’s manners should be subdued. The repose 
of manner which in ma you mistook for cold- 
ness is the very height of good breeding.” 

“Well, all I have to say is, I wish old Mr, 
Scudder could be here awhile, and if he couldn't 
outdo you all I'll never guess agin. He's grand- 
sir to Johnny Scudder—the youngster | was 
tellin’ you about, Hitty, that wouldn’t puzzle 
his head about the white and speckled beans. 
But I’}! tell you the story I was thinkin’ on, and 
then you can judge for yourselves. You see, 
one cold, rainy day in the fall of the year, the old 
gentleman set afore the fire in the kitchen readin’. 
He was ollus a great reader, ‘specially of history 
books. Well, he was settin’ afore the kitchen 
fire readin’ —('twas the arternoon, and the women 
folks had all gone off into the fore room with 
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their sewin’ work)—when Johnny, who was 
sarchin’ round one where and another, opened a 
cupboard one side of the fire-place, and there he 
come across a paper with the matter of half a 
pound of gunpowder in’t. You see, ’twas rainin’ 
purty hard, and the rain had leaked down by the 
chimbley and wet the powder all over. Well, 
Johnny thought the best thing he could do was 
to dry it, so he goes and gits the fryin’-pan and 
pours the pow¢er into it and then holds it over 
the fire to dry. The old gentleman was so tied 


down to his readin’ that he didn’t consarn himself 


to know what Johnny was about, and ‘twasn’t 


more than a minute afore the powder went off 


with a noise louder than any thunder. The wo- 
men folks, who were half-frightened out of their 
senses, run to see what the matter was, when, lo 
and behold! there lay old Mr. Scudder and 
Johnny clean to the furder eend of the kitchen 
as still as two mice, ’cause, you see, they were 


kind o’ stunded like. It wasn't but about a 
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minute, though, afore the old gentleman picked 
himself, and was appearantly as calm as a clock 
and cool as a cowcumber. ‘Johnny,’ said he, 
‘that went with a motion, didn’t it?? He never 
said another word to anybody, but took his book 
and sot down afore the fire and went to readin’ 
agin, jest as composed as if nothin’ had happened. 
Now, if that wa’n’t ginwine repose of manners, 
considerin’ the narrer escape he and Johnny had 
jest had, I don’t know what is. You see, all on 
airth that saved ’em was the great old fashioned 
chimbley-way. If it had been a common-sized 
one, they would both on ’em been killed as dead 
as a door nail, ’cause the powder, instead of goin’ 
up chimbley, would ’ave come right out into the 
room and blowed ’em all into tatters.’? 

Mr. Fielding, I am informed, is below, and has 
inquired for me, which induces me to close my 
long letter. 

Ever yours, 
Hetty Home y. 
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THE RE!ECTION OF CHRIST. 


ISAIAH LIM, 


and remarkable pro- 
The author 


[This is one of the most litera! 
phecies in the whole compass of Holy Writ. 
has been at great pains to preserve, as nearly as possible, 
the phraseology of the prophet.) 


BeExHo.p the shepherd cometh— 
But who will heed his call, 

So humbly as he cometh now 
To seek the souls of all; 

So meekly in his presence, 
With neither form nor grace 

To take the eye of pride, Ul at sees 
Alone through power and place. 


A man of many sorrows, 
Acquainted still with grief, 
By men despised, rejected, 
How should he win belief? 
For us he bore that anguish, 
For us the pang, the scorn, 
The bruises, the afflictions 
That made his life forlorn. 


Yet not a mortal murmur 
Proclaims the grief he bears; 
The flock that heeded not his voice 
No bitter chiding hears: 

To prison and to judgment 
They coldly see him borne, 

Yet have no heart to feel his grace 
Nor in his sorrows mourn. 


As lamb beneath the slayer 
That sees the fatal kuife, 


Yet neither groans nor struggies, 
He yielded up his life: 

And we who in his travail 
His mission could not see— 

The shepherd he, and we the flock— 
How scattered sull are we 


CHRIST THE CONQUEROR. 
ISAIAH LXIII. 


Who is it comes from Edom, 
With robes of Bozrah dyed, 
Marching in strength and stature, 
And glorious in his pride? 
*Tis one who still is mighty 
To spare as well as slay, 
And ‘tis the blood of foes that stain 
The robe he wears to-day. 


“ Alone,” he cries in anger, 
“The wine-press have I trod ; 
It is my day of vengeance, 
My hand hath borne the rod: 
Their blood is on my garments— 
Behold the proofs I bring, 
The justice done to subjects 
That still defied their King. 


“ What though their hosts rebellious 

No single succor brought? 

No faithful subject followed me— 
Alone the fight I fought: 

Mine arm alone sustained me 
In that unequal strife, 

And proved me in my fury still 
The Lord of Death and Life!” 








THE HOME OF SHAKSPERE. 


(Concluded from page 271.) 


Passtnc from all unpleasant reminiscences of 
Shakspere’s residence at Stratford, let us take a 
quiet walk by the field-path that leads to ANNE 
Harnaway’s Corrace. By this footway the 
poet must have often wandered in the evening to 
his *‘lady-love.’’ It is a pleasant walk—a short 
mile from Stratford. Quiet and luxuriant is the 
landscape which meets the eye all around—corn- 
fields and pasture-land and snug farms; the quiet, 
old-fashioned gables of Shottery before; the 
wood-embosomed houses of Stratford behind, 





timber and plaster, substantially built upon a 
foundation of squared slabs of lias shale, which 
is a characteristic of the Warwickshire cottages, 
and is seen in Shakspere’s birthplace, as already 
noted. On looking up at the central chimney, 
the spectator may be startled at the date which is 
here engraved. It is cut on stone, and let into 





the bricks, and simply records the reparation of 
the house by John Hathaway, who appears to 
have done much for its comforts, as we shall see. 
But the house itself has come in for a share of the 
doubts which have succeeded the credulity of 
past times, and it has been declared not to be 


5 


5 


where from among the trees shoots up the ele- 
gant spire of one of the most beautiful of our 
country churches. Shottery abounds with old 
half-timbered houses ; and one, now a little road- 
side inn called “The Sbakspere,”’ is a capital 
example, and stands beside the field-path at the 
commencement of*the lane leading to Anne’s 
house. Proceeding down this lane, we cross a 


brook—a few yards farther, and we reach the 
house, a view of which is here given as seen from 
the garden. 


It is a long thatched tenement of 


yee 


Anne’s father’s. Mr. Knight has sifted the evi- 
dence, and triumphantly disproved the doubt. 
John Hathaway held property at Shottery in 
1543. Richard Hathaway, the father of Anne, 
was intimate with Shakspere’s father, for the 
latter stood as his bondman in an action at law 
dated 1576. There is no doubt that the Hatha- 
ways held the house here long before—the pur- 
chase was, however, only effected in 1606. That 
Anne should be described as ‘of Stratford’’ in 
the marriage bond, is not singular: Shottery is 
but a hamlet of the parish of Stratford. 

This house, like Shakspere’s birthplace, is 
subdivided into three tenements. By referring 
to our engraving of the exterior from the garden, 
this will be most clearly understood. The 
square, compact and taller half of the building to 
the reader’s left forms one house. The other 
two are divided by the passage, which runs en- 
tirely through the lower half, from the door in 
front (to which the steps lead) to that seen close 
to the railings in our back view. This passage 
serves for both tenements. That to the right on 
entering consists of one large room below, with 
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a chimney extending the whole width of the 


house, with an oven and boiler, showing that this | 
was the principal kitchea when the house was all | 





much resembling the kitchen of Shakspere’s 
birthplace. A “‘ bacon cupboard”’ of similar con- 
struction is also on the left side of the fire-place, 
upon the tranaverse bar of which is cut “1H.- 
EH.-IB -1697,’’ the initials of John Hathaway, 
his wife Anne, and, it may be, the maker of the 
door, which has been cut ornamentally. The 
first two initials and the date are the same as upon 
the large chimney, which belongs to this room, 
and which has been already noticed. Upon an 
old table beneath the window, “‘ M-H”’ is carved, 
all indicative of the proprietors. 

Ireland, in 1792, purchased an old oak chair, 
which he has engraved in his Picturesque Views 
on the Avon, and which is here copied. He says 
it was called “‘Shakspere’s courting chair.’ 
With a similar desire to please relic-lovers to 
that which has been already shown to have once 
existed in Shakspere’s birthplace concerning the 
chair there, this chair, although long since gone, 
has a successor dignified by the same name, in 
an old settle in the passage through the house, 
and which has but one old bit of wood, the 
seat, init. It is but fair to add, that those who 
are skeptical are not met by bold assertions of its 
genuineness, although there be no deniel of its 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 
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inone The door to the left leads into the parlor. 
which is here engraved. It is a large, low- roofed 
room, ceiled with strong beams of timber, and 





avert ss 


possible claim to that quality; but all credulous 
and believing persons are allowed the full benefit 
of their faith. 








The bed-room over the parlor, engraved be- 
low, is ascended by a ladder-like stair; and here 
stands an old carved bedstead, certainly as old as 
the Shaksperian era. Whether there in Anne s 











THE HOME OF 
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time, or brought there since, it is ancient enough 
for her or her family to have slept in, and adds 
an interest to the quaint bed-room in the roof. 
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The back view of the house, here given, is 
more picturesque than the front one. The ground 
rises from the road to a Jevel with the back-door. 





Tall trees overshadow it, and a rustic stile beside 
them leads into a meadow, where stand some 
cottages as old as the home of the Hathaways. 
There is much to interest the student-lover of 
the old rural life of England in Shottery. 

From the period of Shakspere’s marriage to 
that of his retirement from London, there is no- 
thing to connect him with Stratford and its neigh- 
borhood. We must look elsewhere. With the 
natural love of a true-hearted man, we find that 
he his the home he visited 
whenever he had the opportunity, and chose for 
his place of retirement when the busy metropoli- 
tan duties he had fulfilled ensured him compe- 
tence, New Pace, the house he had purchased 


made native town 


at the early age of thirty-three; he died at that of 
fifty-two. ‘*He was wont to go to his native 
country once a year,’’ says Aubrey; and he had 
so intimately connected himself with Stratford 
that he looked towards it as his resting-place. 
New Place, we are informed by Dugdale, was 
originally erected by Sir Hugh Clopton, temp. 
Henry VII. It was, he says, “‘a fair house, built 
of brick and timber.’’ It was sold to the Under- 





lintel, the other a portion of sculpture, in stone 
also, which may have been placed over, a door. 
I: is ornamented with a shield, but the bearings 
cannot now be distinguished, owing to decay. 
On each side are groups of flowers, also much 
injured by time. 
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hill family, and was purchased from them by 
Shakspere in 1597, who having repaired and mo- 
deled it to his own mind, changed the name to 
New Place, which it retained until its demolition. 

There are no views of 
Shakspere’s time. ‘The 
quently is an imposition. 


the house as it was in 
view engraved so fre- 
Malone first published 
it “from an ancient survey,”’ in which it is not 
stated torepresent New Place, or any other place 
in particular. He ordered the discoverer of this 
survey, Mr. Jurdan, of Stratford, to add the arms 
of Shakspere over the door, because “they were 
likely to have been there!’’ and to add “neat 
wooden pales’’ in front. To which liberal direc- 
tion Jordan added the porch! and so originated 
this authentic picture. 
altered by Sir Hugh Clopton, and 
previous to its demolition, may be seen in Mr. R. 
B. Wheeler's “History of Stratford-on-Avon.”’ 
Not a feature of the ancient Shaksperian resi- 
dence had then been suffered to remain. 

In the garden of Mr. Hunt, to whose family 
Mrs. Gastrell sold the site of New Place in 1775, 
are two fragments of the house. One is a stone 


A view of New Place, as 
as it appeared 


There is another and apparently genuine relic 
of New,Place at present in the possession of the 
Court family, who own Shakspere’s house. It is 
a square of glass, measuring nine inches by seven, 
in which a circular piece is leaded, having the 


letters ‘ W. A. S.,”’ for William and Ann Shak- 
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spere, tied in “a true lover’s knot,’’ and the date, 
1615, the year before the poet’s death, beneath. 














on the left of the spectator as he faces the altar. 
How soon it was erected after the poet’s death 
we cannot confidently say, but that it was before 
1623 we can ascertain from Leonard Digges’ 
verses prefixed to the first edition of the poet’s 
works. A half-length figure of him is placed in 
a niche; above is his arms, on each side of which 
are seated cherubs, one holding an inverted torch 
with a skull beside him, the other a spade: on 
the apex above is another skull. Beneath the 
cushion on which the poet is writing, is inscribed: 


MAGAZINE AND 





LADY’S BOOK. 


A relative of the late Mrs. Court, whose ancestor 
had been employed to pull down New Place, had 
saved this square of glass, but attached little 
He gave it to her, but she had an 


to the many pretenders to relics, 


value to it. 
honest dislike 
and never showed this glass unless it was ex- 
pressly requested by the few who had heard of 
it. She told her story simply, made no comments 
The letters and figures ar 
certainly characteristic; they are painted in dark 


and urged no belief. 





T he bord r 
The lead is decayed, and the 
It altogether appears to be as ger 


ine a relic as anv that have been oflered. It has 


brown outline, tinted with yellow. 
is also vellow. 


glass loose. 


not been engraved before. 


We have now but to visit the Toms or Snak- 


ancel of the beautiful church of 


SPERE In the ¢ 


Stratford. It is placed against a blank window, 
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JVDICIO PYLIVM, SOCRATEM ARTE 
MAONEM, 
TERRA TEGl.« 


HABET 


GENIO 


POPVLVS M-ERET, OLYMPVS 


STAY, PASSENGER; WHY GOEST THOU BY SO FAST’ 
READ, IF THOV CANST, WHOM ENVIOVS DEATH HATH PLAST 
WTHIN THIS MONVMENT: SHAKSPEARE, WITH WHOME 
QVICK NATVRE DIDE; WHOSE NAME DOTH DECK YS. TOM8E 
FAR MORE THEN COST; SITH ALL YT. HE HATH ‘VRITT 
ART BVI PAGE TO SERVE HIS WITT. 

Obiit. Ano. Doi. 1616 

Aiitatis 53. Die 23. Ap. 


LEAVES LIVING 
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The half-length effigy of Shakspere was origi- 
nally painted after nature. The eyes were a light 
hazel; the hair and beard auburn. The dress 
was a scarlet doublet slashed on the breast, over 
which was a loose black gown without sleeves. 
The upper part of the cushion was crimson, the 
lower green; the cord which bound it and the 
tassels were gilt. John Ward, grandfather of the 
Kembles, caused the tomb to be repaired and the 
original colors restored in 1748, from the profits 
of the performance of Othello. In 1793, Malone, 
in an evil hour, gained permission to paint it 
white; and also the effigy of Shakspere’s friend, 
Mr. 
Knight has most justly stigmatized this act as 
Certainly 


John Combe, who lies beside the altar. 


one of ‘unscrupulous insolence.’’ 


Malone was at much pains to write himself down 
an ass. 

We learn 
the scuiptor of this monument was Gerard John- 


from Dugdale’s correspondence that 
son. His work has been sul jyecte d to much criti- 
cism, particularly by such as are anxious to have 
Shakspere not only a great poet, but a handsome 
It is a curious fact that Martin Droeshout’s 


and beneath 


man. 
portrait prefixed to the folio of 1623, 
which Ben Jonson has affixed verses attesting its 
accuracy, and which all his ‘‘fellows’’ who aided 
in this edition, as well as others who knew and 
loved the man could also contirm, bears a decided 
similarity to this bust. All agree in one striking 
feature—the noble forehead and quiet, ttnostenta- 
tidus, kindly expression of feature which must 
have belonged to “‘the gentle Shakspere.’’ 
These early artists appear to have been literal 
copyists, and the bust at Stratford is the best, 
and, I incline to think, the only futhority to be 
It was probably cut from a cast 
and it is remarkable that it 


depended on. 
taken after death; 


stands a good test phrenologically, as if it had 


been adapted to the 


its truth. Another corroborative proof exists in 


what has been objected to as inaccurate, the 


length of the upper lip; but Sir Walter Scott, 
whose intellect most nearly approached the poet, 
same commanding 


had the same feature and the 


head. The features are regular, nay, handsome 


poet—a singular instance of 


DROPS. 
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and intelligent. The lower part of the face, 
though inclined to be fleshy, does not injure the 
features, which are all delicately formed; and the 
side-view of the head is very fine: a careful copy 
adorns the first page of this article in the October 
number. * 

The gravestones of the Shakspere family lie 
in a row in front of the altar-rails, upon the se- 
cond step leading to it. His wife's is immediately 
beneath his tomb. It is a flat stone, the surface 
injured by time, having a small brass plate let in 
it with an inscription, 

Next comes that placed over the body of the 
poet, w'th the following inscription :— 


Goop FREND, FOR IESVS SAKE FORBEARE 
To pb 
BLESE BE YE MAN YT SPARES THES STONES, 


THE DVST ENCLOASED HEARE: 


AND CVRST BE HE YT MOVES MY BONES. 


Next to that of Shakspere lies a stone com- 
memorating the resting-place of Thomas Nash, 
who married the only daughter of the poet’s 
daughter Susanna: this lady afterwards married 
Sir John Barnard, and died at Abington, near 
Northampton, in 1670, in whom the direct line 
of the poet’s issue ceased. Dr. John Hall, her 
father, lies next; and last comes Susanna, his 
wile. 





Such are the relics, genuine and supposititious, 
and the localities which connect themselves with 
the history of ‘‘the world’s poet’’ at Stratford. 
In this world of change and fancied improve- 
ment, such records may be useful, particularly 
when they are connected with one who has most 


’ 


honored his native land by his writings, and of 
whom Englishmen have most reason to be proud. 


“Triumph, my Britain! thou hast one to show, 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time ; 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 

Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm. 

Nature 

And 


herse was proud of his designs, 
dressing of his lines.” 


B. Jonson. 


oy’d to wear the 
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DEW-DROPS. 
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Come, tell 


So sparkling, clear and 


me what these dew drops are, 
right— 
Each seems an emblem of a star, 


Filled with its silver light. 


Come, tell me what these dew-drops are— 


Each holds in its embrace 


ELLA MOORE. 


A little twinkling star, 
Which heavenward turns its face. 


mimic, 


I'll tell 
They're tears from angel eyes; 


thee what these dew-drops are— 


They weeping look through every star, 
And dash them from their eyes. 








CLEMENTINA’S 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 


PORTRAIT. 


SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


Wuewn the first consciousness of existence 
dawned slowly and faintly upon me, I found my- 
self in the form of a large piece of blank canvas, 
covered with a coating of whitish paint, and 
stretched tightly over a wooden frame, to the 
edges of which I was fastened by numerous little 
I was the third of six sisters, all exactly 


behind another, leaning 


nails. 
a ke. We stood, one 


against the wall in a corner of the painting. room 


occupied by a celebrated artist. who flourished in 
Boston before the revolution, and whose name I 
will conceal under that of Ransford. He had not 
yet crossed the Atlantic. And, at this period, 


few good pictures were to be seen in any part of 
the New World. 
and industry; and the life-like productions of his 


But Ransford had genius, taste, 
pencil bear ample testimony to the successful 
cultivation of those gifts so indispensable to suc- 
cess in the graphic art, and in all others. Co- 
temporary with the Reynolds of England, he was 
justly regarded as the Reynolds of America, 
Fine portraits painted by him are still in posses- 
siow of many of the best families in Boston. His 
successor, Stuart, delighted in praising them; 
and Sully admires them now. . 

Mr. Ransford was a man of fine appearance and 
polished manners. A continual run of business, 
at the highest prices then given, enabled him to 
dress in the costly style that, before the revolu- 
tion, was supposed to be one of the distinguishing 
marks of a gentleman. In his painting-room he 
wore a gown of rich damask. His dress-coats 
were usually of silk or velvet, with gold buttons ; 
his ruffles of fine lace. And according to the 
fashion of the times, his hair was every day drest 
and powdered, frizzed high from off his forehead, 
and curled at the sides; its length behind twisted, 
doubled, and tied up with a black ribbon finished 
by a large rosette. 

While in my original state of blankness, I had 
Yet, 


as I could faintly distinguish light from darkness, 


but a dim perception of things in general 


and had adreamy idea of the progress of time, I did 
know when my outside sister was taken away, as 
we all six stood slanting against the wall; and 
that two days after, she that leaned upon me was 
also removed. I felt my- 
self lifted suddenly from the floor, and immedi- 
ately placed upon something high, with my best 
A pointed instrument then pro- 


My turn came next. 


side outward. 
ceeded to move upon my surface, and I began to 
waken into something like a new existence. A 
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pair of eyes was sketched upon me with a black 
crayon, and I began to have the power of sight. 
‘Lhe outline of a nose followed, and I soon per- 
ceived an odor of oil and turpentine that slightly 
pervaded the atmosphere of the painting-room. 
v mouth was drawn, and I felt a sensation of 
vitality which had some little resemblance to the 
faculty of respiration. The contour of the face 
followed, and then an ear; and from that moment 
! was capable of hearing. I soon found myself 
endued with an intuitive comprehension of every- 
thing around me, just as if I had always been able 
to see, hear, and understand. 

The room was spacious, and lighted only by 
one large window, half of which was shaded by a 
screen. The walls were covered with a plain 
paper of an indescribable color partaking of gray, 
brown, and olive. The floor was covered with 
gray drugget. ‘There was a sofa of crimson mo- 
reen, and half a dozen chairs covered with the 
same. Near the easel, on whose ledge or she® I 
found myself, and elevated by two steps, was a 
platform, on which, in a red morocco arm-chair, 
sat a young lady whose portrait Mr. Ransford 
was that day commencing; my canvas being 
destined to that purpose. On the opposite walt 
hung a large oval mirror, its frame carved into 
the semblance of a wreath of flowers ticd with a 
ribbon. Beneath it stood a small claw-footed 
table, molding a box of painting materials. Be- 
hind a large folding screen were four hilf-length 
portraits, in different stages of progress, from 
dead-coloring to toning. ‘Two of them were on 
my sister canvases. 

The young lady now sitting, and whose like- 
ness I was to be, evidently belonged to the best 
class of Bostonians—the best in every sense of 
the word. Refined, intelligent, and beautiful, her 
mind lighted up her features; and the natural 
elegance of her manner added additional grace to 
the symmetry of herform. At the request of the 
artist, (who, having so charming a subject, was 
for all time,’’) she 


desirous of painting a picture 
had chosen a costume more in accordance with 
taste than fashion. Of fashion, indeed, she was 
on no occasion so unswerving a follower as blindly 
to adopt its absurdities; which, at this period of 
the last century, were manifold, and equally un- 
becoming and uncomfortable. It is true, that 
her dark glossy hair was combed back from her 
forehead and drawn up over a high roller, but no 


powder obscured and disfigured it. It was en- 














CLEM‘ENTINA’ 


circled slantingly with two chains of pearls tied 
together at the left side by blue satin ribbon, 
whose ends, embroidered and fringed with pur- 
ple, descended to her white and finely-formed 
neck, on the other side of which lay a single curl. 
Her gown was of blue satin, made square across 
where it was finished with a drawn 


the bust, 


tucker of the finest lace. The stomacher was of 
purple velvet decorated with successive bows of 
white satin, having a pearl in the centre of each. 
The sleeves terminated in lace rufiles so deep as 
to descend to the wrists, which were encircled 
by bracelets of black velvet clasped with pearls, 
corresponding to a similar decoration round her 
In her hand she held a bunch of opening 
On the back of her chair hung a black 


neck. 
roses. 
lace cloak, which added much to the effect of the 
picture. As the artist proceeded to sketch the 
dress, | was highly pleased to find that the sem- 
blance of so many pretty things, and, above all, 
of so beautiful a young lady, were to be trans- 
ferred to me, or rather to be embodied in my 
ownself. In the exuberance of my pride I pitied 
all portraits that were so unfortunate as to repre- 
sent ugly and ill-drest people. 

Opposite to the young lady sat a handsome old 
gentleman, in a ot 
changeable silk, knee-buckles and shoe-buckles 
He was father to 


suit purple and crimson 
of gold, and a powdered wig. 
the fair sitter, who was called by him Clementina, 
and by the artist Miss Belvor. 4 

‘* We answer to the name of Belvor’’—said 
the old gentleman—‘‘ because we cannot help 
Yet it is 
which was originally Belavoir. My grandfather, a 
his frienc 


ourselves. not our exact cognomen, 


France with 


revocation of the edict 


French Huguenot, left 
Faneuil on account of the 
of Nantes, and the consequent persecution of the 
protestants. But the plain speaking Bostonians 
of that time seemed unwilling to take the trouble 
of giving French names their French pronuncia- 
tion, and ours was reduced and simplified to Bel- 
vor. My grandsire, who retained always a deep 
tinge of the aristocratic Frenchman, never re- 
sponded to the change ; his ancestral appellation 
being ancient and honcrable, as well as implying 
a personal compliment to the handsome looks of 
its possessors. My father, however, seeing that 
all Boston united in calling it Belvor and nothing 
else, made a virtue of necessity, and with a very 
good grace fell into the easy way of spelling and 
pronouncing it. here was a similar acquies- 
cence on the part of several other French fami- 
lies, who, finding that nothing better could be 
gotten out of their Yankee friends, eventually 
submitted. And D’Aubignés became 
Dabneys, the Pibaudiers Peabodys, the Bau- 
douins Bowdons, and the soft flowing name of 
Riviere was puritanically elevated into Revere. 
Even the city benefactor, the wealthy and muni- 
ficent Pierre Faneuil, found his well sounding 
appellation degraded into Peter Funnel. How- 
ever, he and his friends always held out against 

30* 
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the desecration; and, indeed, to this day, you 
hear only the lower classes talk of ‘old Fun- 
nel,’ ’’ 

‘**T recollect’’—said Mr. Ransford—‘‘ meeting 
with a native Frenchman who kept a tavern in 
on His name was Miller; and 
on my expressing some surprise, he informed me 


» of our villages. 


that as long as he retained on the sign his Gallic 
name of Meunier, he was continually excruciated 
by hearing his neighbors and guests miseall it in 
the several fashions of Mewner, Mooner, Moon- 
Moonigher. So, at length, he thought 


it into Miller, and then it be- 


ear, and 
best to translate 
came pronounceable even to the New English, as 
he termed .hem.”’ 

The conversation then turned upon the troubles 
that were evidently brewing between the colo- 
nies storm which 
Mr. 
and so did the young lady. Her father, true to 
his French blood, but faintly responded to the 
wish of the artist, who looked towards England 
as the land in which his genius was to improve, 
and his fancy to luxuriate; and in which the pa- 
tronage of the noble and the great might plume 
his wings fora rapid flight towards the highest 


and the mother country; a 
tansford fervently hoped would be averted, 


honors of his profession. 

The young lady, with all the timidity and ten- 
derness of her sex, seemed to shrink from the 
thought of an appeal to arms which might deluge 
her country with blood. 

‘*My dear Clementina’’—said Mr. 
‘* you forget that talking may disturb your fea- 
tures, and confuse the perceptions of our friend 
Mr. Ransford.” 

Clementina smiled, and wassilent. Her father 

ketch, and pronounced it already a 
striking likeness. And the artist having finished 
tlining the dress, and made his bow to signify 


,elvor— 


dat thes 


that the sitting of that day was over, Mr. Belvor 


and his daughter took leave, highly pleased with 
the beginning of the portrait; and drove home in 
their carriage, which had been waiting at the 
} 

aoor. 


After the departure of the Belvors, Mr. Rans- 
ford took me down from the easel, and placed me 
n, where he deposited all 

As he did not turn my 
look at my companions, 


ling-scree 


behind the fol 
his unfinished pictures. 
ld 


I could 


4 wall 


I felt that I now was somebody; even though, 
as yet, | had only an outline of black chalk upon 
me. But I had before me the delightful prospect 
of growing into a beauty, and I felt as if I could 


worship the artist whose skillful hand and cor- 


rect eye were to make me so. 
Presently I heard a loud clamor of many 
voices, and found thev proceeded from a party of 


ladies and gentlemen who had come in a body to 





it of a fashionable friend of theirs, 
sitting. Mr. 
behind the 
screen, and placed it on his easel for their in- 
immediate exclamations 


see the portri 


who was have but one more 


Ransford brought out the picture from 


to 


spection, There were 
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of ‘* Excellent !*—** Capital !"’"—‘‘ What a like- 
ness! Itis Mrs. Towerley herself !’’ 

** Mr. Ransford’’—said Mrs. A., after a short 
pause—‘‘ will you allow me to suggest a trifling 
improvement, which you can easily make? I 
think the eyes are rather too large.”’ 

“To me they seem rather small'’—said Miss 
B. “ But they are certainly too dark.” 

“1 see no fault in the eyes'’—said a very young 
gentleman, Mr. C.—‘* but I fear the nose is too 
long. Of course, a slight touch or two weuld 
remedy that.” 

“The nose seems to me perfect’’—said Mrs. 
D.—‘ but the lips are rather too full. They 
might easily be made a little thinner.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Towerley has full lips’’—said Mr. E. 
“It is the chin that is too long, and not the nose. 
A few strokes of the brush would shorten it.”’ 

“The chin is faultless’’"—said Mrs. F. ‘‘ Or, 
if anything, it is rather too short already. The 
neck, I think, seems rather thick and short. It 
would be but a moment's work to make it longer 
and thinner.”’ 

“T see but one fault in the picture’’—said Mr. 
G. ‘“ The forehead is low. A 
trifle would heighten it. 

“* For my part’’—said Miss H.—‘“ I see nothing 


somewhat too 


amiss but the dress. It would be so much bet- 
ter to change that brown satin cloak into a small 
white gauze kerchief. It could soon be done; and 
the striped pea-green silk gown might be con- 
verted into a pink brocade with little or no trou- 
ble. Then that black hat and feathers—it would 
be a very simple thing to transform it into a little 
tiffany cap, with blue roses in it.”’ 

“The whole picture is perfect except the back- 
ground’’—said Mr. I. “It would be a vast im- 
provement to substituie a white 
for that crimson curtain.’’ 

“* Ladies’’—said a gentleman who had 
come in—*‘ don't you hear the auction bell ring- 
ing for the sale of the Gildonhall furniture? I 
suppose you all intend going ?”’ 

“Oh, yes!” —‘*Oh, yes— certainly !’’--ex- 
claimed the voices. 


marble column 


just 


have not seen them 
“Put JI shall 
t India 


“Poor Gildonhal!s!—I 
since their fall’’—said one lady. 
break my heart if I don’t those g 
jars with the flying dragons on them.”’ 

“And I, if I’m outbid in the pair of eider- 
down couches’’—said another lady. 


get 


“I’ve set my mind on the gilt andirons and 
enamelled bellows’’—said a third. ‘They are 
lovely for a summer hearth.”’ 

The company now hastened away (except the 
gentleman last arrived), all in a body as they 
came; each, as they passed, enjoining Mr. Rans- 
ford to remember what they had sugzested about 
Mrs. Towerley’s portrait. 

“ There’’—said Mr. Walgrave, who 
intimate friend of Ransford’s—*‘ I have done you 
some service by sending away this set of empty- 


fas an 
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eee 


headed fools. I really pitied you for having to 
endure all their absurd remarks.’’ 

“You need not pity me at all’’—replied the 
painter. ‘* Criticisms of the refined and the judi- 
cious, offered understandingly, and with a true 
feeling for the art, I listen to with gratitude, and, 
I hope, with profit. But such nonsense as this 
only serves to amuse me; making no impression 
at the time, and leaving none if remembered 
‘There was only one objection that 
Perhaps I 


afterwards. 
struck me as not without foundation. 
have made Mrs. 'Towerley’s eyes too dull, which, 
I suppose, is what Miss (lL forget her name) did 
really mean by saying they were too dark.”’ 

* Yes'’—answered his triend—‘‘ 1 think they 
would be improved by a little more light.”’ 

**'l’hey shall have it, then, at to-morrow’s sit- 
Ransford. ‘Mrs. Towerley is a 
very gay woman, in disposition as well as in 


ting’’—said 
dress, and her eyes are lively.”’ 

_ W hat 
—continued Walgrave—‘‘a proof that, even in 


an excellent run of business you have’’ 


our new country, where talent is, success must 
follow.”’ 


*Sull 


” 


—said Ransford—‘‘I sigh for a wider 
field of fame. A few portraits more, and | depart 
for London, where I shall see Sir Joshua face to 
face, and also the men he painted. I have a pre- 
sentiment that once there, and improving as | in- 
tend to improve under a new and strong excite- 
ment, I too may have the honor of transferring to 
canvas the features and forms of men whose 
names are among the noblest of the land, and 
whose ancestors have belonged to its history.’’ 

‘*Stay in your own country’’—said his friend, 
Walgrave—‘‘and my life on it, the time is fast 
approaching when your pencil may be employed 
in perpetuating the lineaments of men who them- 
selves will belong to history—and to a history 
more glorious than any that is te be found 1n the 
annals of the past.”’ 

On the following morning, Mrs. Towerley’s 
portrait was finished, the artist taking care to 
give the requisite vivacity to the eyes. 

As soon as Mrs. ‘Towerley’s sitting was over, 
came a lady habited in a brocade sacque or gown, 
which hung long and loose from the back of the 
neck, where it was gathered into a band. Be- 
hind, it looked like a long night-gown; before, 
the waist was quite tight, and laced across with 
green ribbon. The skirt was open in front, and 
festooned back with tassels at intervals. It dis- 
played in retiring, a quilted petticoat of green 
satin, and a short apron of white tiffany trimmed 
all round witha double ruffle, the edges of which 
were pinked or scolloped. The hair, or rather 
the head-dress of Mrs. Higgins, rose enormously 
high over an immensely tall perpendicular cush- 
ion, and down the sides of her neck descended a 
tier of large curls stiffened inside with wire; the 
whole being pomatumed and powdered to the ut- 
most, and surmounted by a black beaver hat, 
turned up at each side, and trimmed with bows 
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and long streamers of striped gauze. Mr. Rans- 
ford almost shrank at the sight of this female, for 
ber face was as foolish as herdress. But his fears 
were groundless; it was not herself he was about 
to depict, but a little boy that she led by the 
and long- 


buttons of co- 


hand, in a long-tailed scarlet coat, 


skirted blue satin waistcoat with 
of white silk 


was a three- 


knee - breeches 


On 


lored glass, and 

spotted with lilac. his head 
cocked hat, in which she insisted on his being 
painted, having bought it new for the purpose. 
Mr. Ransford, though accustomed to the strange 
habiliments of the time, rather objected to the in- 
troduction of the cocked hat, particularly as the 
But 


upon it, 


child had a profusion of long, golden curls 


the mother continued resolutely bent 
averring that such hats were now universally worn 
by all genteel little boys, as well as by ail gentle- 
men that were gentlemen. So the artist had to 
sacrifice his own good taste to the bad taste of his 
Master John 
menced, hat and all. 


It would occupy far too much space were I to 


Higgins was com- 


employer; and 


tell of the various nonsense I heard from various 
sitters whose pictures were in progress at the 
same time with that of the elegant Clementina, 
who came every alternate day ; sometimes accom- 
panied by her father, sometimes by a female 
friend. And all Miss Belvor's friends were la- 
dies of polish and intellect. 

The patience with which Mr. Ransford listened 
to the absurd suggestions of many of his sitters 
every d ly brought new customers) would have 
been amazing, only that he was working assidu- 


And it 


have affected his popularity, and conse- 


ously to enable himself to go to Europe. 
would 
quently diminished his gains, had he given offence 
His way, therefore, was to 


losing his temper. 


by 
listen calmly, but to take no heed. 
Some, Queen 
ind no shadow; 
one side of their not darker than the 


other—neither was one side of the cheek or neck 


desired to be 
insisting that 


like Elizabeth, 
painted all light 
nose was 
—neither had they any darkness whatever on the 
neck just under the chin. Others asserted that 
they had no little white spot on the black of their 
eyes, and that all their hair was of the same color 
throughout. Some were much offended at having 
what they called dark slits made in their dresses, 
and were with difficulty convinced that these slits 
were the shadows that represented the folds. 
Others, ininspecting the portraits of themselves 
or their relatives, paid little attention to the veri- 
similitude of the face, but were much struck 
by the very natural likeness of the gentleman’s 
gold watch-chain and its various appendages, par- 
on which they dis- 
The face 


ticularly the cernelian seal, 
cerned his very initials done to the life. 
of a lovely baby was passed over as being “‘ pretty 
good,’’ but the rattle that hung by a blue ribbon 
at its side produced ecstacies of delight, particu- 
larly the perfect glitter of the silver bells. Mr. 
Ransford, not liking that the accessories should 


$s 
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run away with all the admiration, thought at one 
time of bestowing less care upon them; but this 
plan did not succeed at all, as great disapprobation 
was expressed when the inanimate objects were 
slighted; and he found it best to paint them ex- 
actly as they were, even to the very pattern in 
which a fan was spangled. 

Every alternate day brought me at least an hour 
of unalloyed happiness; for then I found myself 
on the easel, improving in beauty, and resembling 
Finally 
the last touch was given; the artist laid dewn his 
magic penci!, surveyed the picture, and said—‘‘ I 
believe it is finished.’’ 

Mr. Belvor warmly expressed his admiration ; 
and the young lady, wno had too much real mo- 
desty to affect any that was superfluous, and tog 
much regard for the feelings of the artist to ac- 
cuse him of flattery, or to pretend to undervalue a 
beautiful portrait because it was her own, frankly 
said that she was delighted to find herself so well- 
looking; and she gave unqualified praise to the 
taste and skill of Mr. Ransford; while her father 
took out of his pocket-book notes that doubled the 
amount of the usual sum, and insisted on the 
whole being retained. 

To be brief, I was that very afternoon put into 
a splendid frame, which had been previously pre- 
pared fur me, and conveyed to the large and pa- 
trician-looking mansion of Mr. Belvor. Like 
many of the old Boston houses, it stood in the 
midst of a spacious garden, surrounded by a rail- 
ing that fronted on the street, and shaded by fine 
trees. I was hung in a saloon or drawing-room 
richly furnished according to the fashion of the 
time; and near me was a capital portrait of Mr. 
Belvor, painted by Ransford a few months before 


more perfectly the charming Clementina. 


the beginning of my existence. 

I now considered that my happiness was insured 
for ever. And it was increased by the admiration 
I elicited from the visitors that came to the house, 
till all had seen me. I was pronounced the chef 
d’ewuvre of the artist. I may as well mention 
now, that he did go to England, where he enjoyed 
all his anticipated pleasures and realized all his 
hopes. He painted historical pictures of English 
times, (the times in which he lived,) and acquired 
fame and profit. ‘To America he never returned. 
He died at an advanced age in London, leaving to 
his son a name consecrated by genius, but which 
is now merged in a title of nobility. 

Over the domicil of Mr. Belvor (who had been 
three years a widower) presided his only and aill- 
talented daughter, equally accomplished in the 
useful as well as in the ornamental branches of a 
sound and judicious education, as is still the case 
with a large number of the ladies who occupy the 
first rank in Boston society. Her warm-hearted 
and generous father had retired from business with 
an almost princely fortune; and her lamented mo- 
ther was exactly what the wife of a rich man 
ought t+ be. . 

ihe Belvor house was the resort of all the élite 
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of Boston, including many whose claim to dis- 
tinction was that of mind alone. 

Mr. Belvor was an ardent patriot, and at his 
mansion I saw and heard the founders of the re- 
volution; and of those that were not resident in 
Boston, none came to that city without partaking 
of his hospitality. John Hancock, the princely 
merchant, who impoverished himself by devoting 
his time and his wealth to the emancipation of his 
country, was a daily visitor, till his duties as pre- 
sident of the first congress, called him to Phila. 
delphia. Washington, on whose noble form I 
gazed with veneration and delight, was an honored 
guest when he came to Massachusetts to take 
command of the continental forces. There also I 
saw 

“ Franklin, freedom’s ablest friend, 
Warren and Montgomery.” 


And there were young men, talented, patriotic 
and energetic, ranging themselves under the 
standard of liberty; their enthusiasm brightening 
in the smiles of Clementina Belvor and her fair 
associates. Arthur 
Howardine, handsome, accomplished, and by his 
father’s demise the possessor of a large fortune, 
had long been deeply enamored of Clementina, 
who regarded him with favor that might have ex- 
panded into a return of his love, but that his opin- 
ions and feelings were enlisted on the side of 
Britain and royalty. In vain did she try to make 
him a proselyte to the cause in which all his 
young friends were arming, and his old ones 
giving the weight of their influence and their 
wisdom. He could see nothing in it but rebellion 
to an anointed king. At one time Clementina 
flattered herself that she had nearly succeeded 
with the assistance of her father) in effecting Ar- 
thur Howardine’s conversion. But the battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought, and he was not there; 
and he never again showed himself within the 
doors of the Belvor house. I was glad of this, 
for I had myself become a strong Whig, and dis- 
liked the sight of a Tory; and of him particularly, 
for I feared that he might eventually win over 
Clementina, and induce her to bestow on him her 
hand; which would certainly break the heart of 
her fine old father. But my fears were ground- 
less. The daughter of Francis Belvor could not 
love a royalist, and a contemner of his own coun- 
trymen. Still, I was glad to know that Howard- 
ine, having disposed of his property, and made 
arrangements for a permanent residence in his 
beloved England, had embarked in the first ship, 
without presuming to come and take leave of the 
Belvors. 

All the other young men that visited at our 
house had become engaged in the contest, and on 
the right side, too. Among them was Melvil 
Stanway, who not only fought gallantly during 
the whole tremendous day of Bunker Hill, but 
raised a company himself; and commanding it as 
captain, went at once heart and hand into the 


One only was an exception. 
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war. He also was a lover of Clementina, but 
with the hearty approval of Mr. Belvor; and be- 
fore he departed to join the army of Washington, 
Melvil Stanway had gained her affection, and ob- 
tained a promise of her hand as soon as peace 
should enable him to settle quietly at home—this 
home being the house of her father, with whom 
her duty and her inclination prompted her always 
to remain, as he had no child but herself. 

The war was longer than had been anticipated ; 
yet with much disaster there was no despondency. 
The letters of Stanway to Clementina were always 
cheerful; and I was glad when they came, for I 
knew they would raise her spirits, and make her 
happy for the day. She no longer entered into 
the usual gayeties of fashionable life, but devoted 
most of her time to alleviating the distresses of 
those who were sufferers by the war; and for this 
benevolent purpose her father furnished ample 
means. 

At length the army of Cornwallis surrendered, 
and the last battle was over. The independence 
of United America was acknowledged by the 
monarch from whose sway she had freed herself, 
and her brave defenders returned to gladden the 
hearts that so long had mourned their absence 
and trembled at their dangers. I had the felicity 
of witnessing the wedding of Clementina Belvor 
and Melvil Stanway ; and her father had insisted 
on its being splendidly celebrated. 

Years passed away, and I was the spectator of 
much happiness in the family. His father-in-law 
enabled Stanway to engage with a large capital in 
a lucrative business, and fortune did not withdraw 
her smiles. As a wife and mother, Clementina 
evinced the same union of sense and sensibility 
which had made her so excellent adaughter. But 
life, however happy or however useful, must have 
an end, and I had, in process of time, to deplore 
the demise of Mr. Belvor. Many years elapsed 
before the grave closed upon Stanway. And at 
last came the severest of my afflictions, the death 
of her whose youthful beauty it was my fortunate 
lot to perpetuate. Old age had not impaired her 
mind or indurated her heart, and she died as much 
lamented as if cut off in the bloom of early life. 

Great care had been taken of me; I was seve- 
ral times varnished, and several times had rejoiced 
in a new frame, each one more elegant than the 
last. The picture of Mr. Belvor had also been 
treated equally well. On the other side of me 
hung a portrait of Stanway, which [ need not say 
was a fine one, as he had sat to Stuart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanway left but three children, 
all of whom were married and settled in homes 
of their own, long before the decease of their 
father. Their mother continued, while she lived, 
to reside in the Belvor house. After her death, 
the heirs determined on selling it, as it was very 
old, and the ground on which it stood was now of 
immense worth. The most valuable of the fur- 
niture was divided among the different members 


; of the family; the rest was given away to people 
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that were old and indigent. The portrait of their 
grandfather Belvor came into possession of the 
only son. Myself became the property of the 
eldest daughter; and Mr. Stanway’s picture now 
belonged to his youngest daughter. 

I grieved deeply on leaving the time-honored 
Belvor house, where so much of my existence had 
passed; and on being separated from my pictorial 
companions, the two other family portraits 

I found myself in the streets of Boston, carried 
along by a careful servant. I had never seen a 
street since the day 1 was conveyed from Mr. 
Rans‘ord’s painting-room to the mansion of the 


Belvors; and my curiosity and my wonder were 


now greatly excited at the perpetual succession of 


objects so new tome. But I was somewhat mor- 


tified to hear boys and girls remarking as | passed 
along—‘*‘ What an old-fashioned picture!’’ I had 
witnessed the changes of dress during a long se- 
ries of years; but | had not realized the idea that 
my own costume was old-fashioned—so little do 
we know ourselves. I had, however, the gratifi- 
cation of hearing a gentleman stop the servant, 
and ask to see the picture he was carrying. And 
gentleman exclaimed, after looking at it with 
h pleasure and attention—‘‘ That is certainly 
in original Ransford—and the lady must have 
been a beauty of the highest class.’’ ‘I do not 
wonder’’—thought I to myself—‘‘that I was 
struck, the moment I saw him, with that gentle- 
man’s refined and sensible expression of counte- 


nance, P 


I was taken to the handsome modern house of 


Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke, and hung in a spacious 
In this family 
I passed many years in much happiness, beloved 


drawing-room elegantly furnished 


as the representative of Clementina Stanway, the 
mother of my present amiable possessor; and ad- 
mired as the work of an eminent artist of whom 
Boston has always been justly proud. 

At last, to my extreme sorrow, Mrs. Pembroke 
and her husband died within a fortnight of each 
other. My next possessor was their only son, 
who, much to the dissatisfaction of his parents, 
had strangely married a girl who had tittle to re- 
commend her but a pretty face, and whose station 
and education were far beneath that of the society 
to which he had been always accustomed. Un- 
fortunately, such disproportionate and unsuitable 
marriages are not so rare as they ought to be. 
Sidney Pembroke deteriorated by associating con- 
who all lived 
My own 


tinually with his wife’s relations, 
upon him,) and he lost caste accordingly. 
retined ideas were perpetually outraged by the 
presence of vulgar and ignorant people, for I now 


| g 
saw and heard but few others. Sull they were 


not bad people; and for his sake, the relatives of 


Afier 


his death, which took place in about ten years 


Sidney Pembroke tried to tolerate them. 


after his marriage, (and he left no offspring,) it 


was not deemed necessary to keep up more of the 
acquaintance than was required by respect to his 


memory; and his two aunts, with their husbands 


een 


and children, seldom interchanged visits with the 
In less than two years she married an 
old widower, who was keeping house in one of 
the streets in the eastern part of the city, near his 
place of business; and to this house she removed, 
after having exchanged the patrician appellation of 
Mrs. Sidney Pembroke for that of Mrs. Jonathan 
Wix, which, to be sure, suited her better. 

The first act of Mr. Wix was to clear off all 
the relations of the new Mrs. Wix, declaring it 
was time for them to go back to shifting for them- 
selves—and his complaisant bride thought so too; 
desiring only to retain in their household her sister, 
The first act of Mrs. 
Wix was to set about a thorough cleaning of her 


widow. 


Comfort Cynthia Pewters. 


new husband's house, averring that it wanted it 
Mean- 
while I was stood up in a press-closet, with my 
face towards the wall, and nothing to amuse me 


shamefully—which no doubt was true. 


but a sideway glimpse of various articles of winter 
At this 
moving, I had been ignominiously laid in a cart 
How my pride 


clothing, hanging about on pegs above. 


on the top of a load of furniture. 
suffered ! 

At the end of a week, I was released from my 
imprisonment, and a consultation was held over 
me by Mrs. Wix and her sister Miss Pewters, a 
very housewifely, useful sort of a person, and 
therefore a convenient and useful inmate. I was 
shocked to hear them agree, that as the gilding of 
my frame looked very shabby, and was in many 
places scaled off at the edges, (why did they have 
me conveyed in a cart?) it was not worth while 
to go to any expense for so old a picture, and 
therefore it was best to put me away among the 
lumber in one of the back garrets. Think of my 
indignation and dismay! 

I was then carried up stairs by an awkward ser- 
vant girl, knocking me against the corner of the 
bannisters at every turn of the staircase, so that 
I dreaded her breaking my canvas through. Ar- 
rived in the back garret, she stood me against the 
wall near the door, right opposite to a shadeless 
dormar-window, whence the sun glared directly 
in my face, which this time was turned outward. 
Here I was left to my meditations, the lonely and 
degraded companion of a host of rubbish, saved 
for years to no purpose by the thrifty first wife of 
old Jonathan Wix. There were chairs with 
parts of backs; tables with three legs; a washing- 
stand without a top; an old dressing-mirror that 
had lost all its glass, except a bit inone corner, A 
cluster of bed-posts without head-board or sack- 
ing, lay on one side of the room. On the other 
were a roll of threadbare oil-cloth; a heap of rag- 
ged carpeting; and divers ancient trunks, mouldy 
outside, and stuffed inside with moth-eaten clothes 
and all manner of trash. How I despised my 
room-mates! But here I had to stay, in that 
worst of all solitude, uncongenial company. 

The door of this vile room was kept always 
locked. as if there was great danger of its contents 


being stolen. Yet I was soon covered with dust, 
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to my very great annoyance, having hitherto been 
accustomed to the utmost cleanliness. How often 
I thought of the many years I had passed in the 
magnificent saloon of the Belvor house, in the 
elegant drawing-room of the Stanways, and even 
in the showy parlor of the Pembrokes. But who 
was there now to value me for the sake of her 
whose loveliness I represented? or to admire in 
me the skill of the artist whose hand had touched 
me 
and low-minded people, and there was no one now 
to care for me. 

Time passed drearily on, marked by no event 


into existence? I had fallen among coarse 


but the striking of the nearest church clock, and 
I knew 


when the year was declining by the wind shaking 


the alternate recurrence of day and night. 


the window, and the rain so often beating against 
it. And in winter, I saw the feathery frost- work 
on the panes, or the snow- flakes coming down and 
covering the window-sill. I discovered the return 
of spring by the disappearance of the snow, and 


the flitting past of the birds; but I was cheered by 


the sound of no human voice, nor by the sight of 


a human form. 

One day I heard the door unlocked, and Mrs. 
Wix entered with her sister. They were talking 
about summer arrangements; so I knew (what I 
had before guessed from the 
days of clear sky and bright sun) that the warm 
season was approaching. 

**T am determined’’—said Mrs. Wix—‘‘to have 


successive 


many 


a chimney-board in the front parlor this summer 
Cut paper is too great a trouble, as it must be got 
new every season. I do believe that old pictur 
(if it was took out of that worthless, shabby frame 
would exactly fit the fire-place, and save ‘he cost 
of having a board made a-purpose.”’ 

**La! Vashti’’—said her sister Comfort Cyn- 
thia—‘‘ how queer it would look to have the pic- 
tur of that old fashioned woman standing up in 
the parlor chimney 

‘*T know it’’—replied Mrs. Wix ;—‘‘I ain’t 
going to have the bare pictur, featurs and all. I 


e from the paper- 


” 


will get a handsome flower-p 
hanger’s, and paste over it. 
frame it’s nailed on, is all I want.’ 

**T vow it’s a bright thought’’—exclaimed Com- 
fort Cynthia. ‘Ill go and get a bit of string to 
take the measure.”’ 

**Do’’—said Mrs. Wix—‘‘ and we'll go out this 
arternoon to choose a flower-piece. I don’t know 
whether a basket or an urn will be prettiest. But 
we'll see. Anyhow, there shall be plenty of large 
flowers in it. 
look a’ most as nateral as if they were real flowers; 
and they save a heap of trouble for summer fire- 
places.” 

How I shuddered at the thought of being pasted 


‘Lhe canvas and the 


Some of them wall-paper pieces 


up! How I detested these vulgar, tasteless wo- 
men! How I wondered that men who are gen- 


tlemen can be so besotted as to marry such! 
But, alas! I could in no way help myself. 


Comfort Cynthia returned, bringing a long bit of 
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twine, and saying she had already measured with 
it the front parlor fire-place. The string was then 
applied to me, (exclusively of the frame,) and I 
had the agony of hearing that I would fit exactly. 
What a night I passed! And how sadly rose the 
sun, for the last time I ever expected to see it! 

I had just heard the church-clock strike ten, 
when Comfort Cynthia opened the door, and en- 
tered the room with a dusting-cloth in her hand, 
and followed by aservant-boy. ‘*‘ Now’’—thought 
I-——‘‘ my time is come!’’ She wiped off the thick 
dust with which | had so long been covered, and 
which had caused me to see everything dimly. 
The 
headless nails or sprigs that secured me in the 


boy had pincers, with which he extracted the 
frame. Leaving the empty frame in the garret, 
he carried me down stairs, and I felt like a victim 
going to execution. I was taken into the kitchen, 
and laid on the ironing-table. 

‘* That's a desperate pretty face, anyhow’’— 


saidthe boy. ‘‘If it won't be a sin anda shame 


to kiver it over with wall-paper, my name ain't 
Jedediah Judd, nor nothing like it.” 

**Good boy !"’—thought I—‘‘ excellent Jede- 
diah !’’ 

Cooling in the window stood a bowl of rye- flour 
paste, made for the dreadiul purpose, and an old 
Mrs. Wix 


unrolled a great square of wall-paper, 


bristle brush lay near it. had aiready 
on which 


was the coarse resemblance of a golden urn stand- 


ing on green grass. From out of this vase pro- 
ceeded more flowers than could possibly have 


found depth for their stems within; for it was low, 
though broad—looking much iike a huge sugar- 
bowl. ‘There were hard. stony roses; calico- 
striped tulips; feathery poppies; leathery lilies; 
mammoth carnations, jagged like saw - teeth; 
brassy marigolds; wooden-leaved dahlias; enor- 
mous hyacinths, and gigantic lilacs. 

Mrs. Wix spread the flower-piece, as she called 
it, on the table, and covered its wrong side evenly 


all 


over with paste. ‘‘'T’o make assurance doubly 
sure’’ in the way of sticking, her sister suggested 
that I teo should have a coating of paste. Imagine 
my disgust at finding the cold, clammy brush 
going all over me. 1 had always liked to be var- 
nished, as I knew it greatly improved my looks 
and brightened my colors; and the odor of the 
varnish was rather pleasant to me than otherwise. 
But, oh! this paste—this paste! that was to pre- 
pare me for the wretched doom to which I was 
immediately to be consigned. Comfort Cynthia 
lifted in both hands the odious paper that was to 
obscure me for ever, when the boy, catching her 
arm, exclaimed— 

“*Stop a bit! Let me have one more look at 
the pictur-lady with her pretty blue eyes, before 
you blind them. I guess there never was a better- 
looking woman.’’ 

** Jed, you are a fool!’’—said Mrs. Wix. 
this minute, and clean your candlesticks.”’ 


‘*Well’’—said the boy, walking away —‘‘I 


**Go, 


} don't want to staud by and sce you smothering up 








CLEMENTINA 


that lady. If she wer’n’t a pictur, and nothing 
else, it would be a’most the same as a murder, / 
tell you.”? 

That boy ha 
** Lay the flower-piece smooth and even, Cyn- 


Wikx. 


gently—down with it.”’ 


s become an artist and a gentleman. 


thy’’—said Mrs “ There—-gently, now— 
Next moment, the detested flower-paper was 

flopped flat upon me, and all was darkness. 
Blinded, choked, suffucated, | felt as if gasping 


for breath; but strange to say, my hearing unac- 
at least, from 


and 


the 


countably remained. That faculty, 


some cause that | know not, was left to me; 


I rejoiced to find I had still 


| 
SVl 


this ice amid 


deep gloom that overwhelmed me. The pasting 
being over, I was placed on a chair before an open 
window, and left to dry. About noon, I was car- 
ried into the parlor, and fixed for the summer in 
the fire-place, where it is true that I fitted exactly. 
Clementina’s portrait was now a chimney- board. 

Mrs. Wix and her sister stocd admiringly be- 
fore the flower-piece, proud of the feat they had 
performed; and Mr. Wix coming home to his din- 
‘*T never approved of peo- 


ple’s likenesses’’—said he. ‘‘! 


ner, praised it also. 
always thought it 
unchristian to presume to take the faces of our 
fellow creatures. I never was acquainted with a 
limner, and never wish to be; for doubtless, they 
are a wicked set. But I don’t see much harm in 
putting flowers and fruit upon paper for useful 
purposes. That chimney-board certainly looks 
well, and without much cost, as the old picture 
serves for a back. It shows what my first wife 
ulways said—‘ that all garret lumber may one day 
or other come into use.’ ”’ 

As, of course, I had a perpetual spite against 
my paper covering, it was a constant annoyance 
to me to hear the tawdry thing admired by visitors 
that came to the house. It was some comfort that 
all the visitors were of the Wix and Pewters class. 

At last, one day I heard a voice, the tones and 
words of which sounded like those of a gentle- 
man. As I afterwards found, it was Charles 
Chelham, son to the youngest daughter of Melvil 
Stanway, and therefore grandson to Clementina. 
He had just returned with his wife and children 
from a residence of several years in Europe; and 
had bought and furnished a handsome new house 
in the western part of Boston. Mr. Chelham had 
much taste for the arts, of which he had brought 
over some fine specimens. ‘The likeness of his 
grandfather Stanway, which now belonged to him, 
appeared to advantage even among the well-chosen 
pictures that graced the walls of his new drawing- 
room. He had often seen the portrait of their 
mutual grandmother at the house of his cousin. 
On returning to Boston and finding that the wo- 
man once dignified with the name of Sidney Pem- 
broke was now Mrs. Wix, and living at the east 
end, he determined to go thither as soon as he had 
time, and see again the portrait of Clementina. 

‘Mrs. Wix’’—said he, after introducing him- 
self—‘* will you indulge me with a sight of a fine 


s 
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picture by Ransford, which belonged to your for- 
mer husband, and which, of course, is now in 
your possession—that of my grandmother and his, 
the beautiful Clementina Stanway ?’’ 

Mrs. Wix and Miss Pewters looked at each 
other disturbedly. 

** La! sir’’—said Comfort Cynthia—‘‘ how can 
you care about such an old-fashioned pictur? 
The lady might have been rather handsome; but 
her hair is done up so queer.”’ 

‘*No matter her hair’’—replied Mr. 
Chelham—*‘ the picture is Ransford’s, and there- 
fore Also, I have been brought up to 
love the memory of my grandmother Clemen- 


about 
a fine one. 


ww” , 

‘Few grandmothers have good memories’’— 
said Mrs. Wix—*‘‘ that is, if they live to be old 
women. Grandmother Pewters never remem- 
bered nothing but the winter the British had Bos- 
ton; and she tired us all out with that.’’ 

‘* But I really wish to see this portrait’’—said 
Chelham, looking round the parlor. ‘‘It is not 
in this room. Where is it ?”’ 

‘* There ain’t nothing particular about the pic- 
tur’’—said Cynthia—*‘ only it’s quite old and su- 
peranimated.”’ 

‘* or my part, I never thought much of it”?— 
observed Mrs. Wix. ‘“ Poor Sidney Pembroke 
set great store by it; but he was rather weak- 
minded, and full of strange notions.”’ 

‘** Otherwise he would not have married you”— 
thought Chelham to himself. ‘‘ But come’”?-—said 
he—‘‘I really must prevail on you to gratify me 
with a sight of that picture.” 

‘**Tt ain’t convenient’’—answered Mrs. Wix— 
** you can’t see it.” 

‘* When will it be convenient ?”’ 

‘* Never. It ain’t to be seen no more.’’ 

‘*What have you done withit? Where have 
you put it ?°—inquired Chelham, anxiously. 

‘* There’’—answered Mrs. Wix, pointing to 
the fire-place 

‘**T don’t see it.” 

‘*No more you can, for that beautiful fower- 
piece is pasted all over it, and it now serves for 
a chimney-board.”’ 

Mr. Chelham looked aghast. ‘‘It is not pos- 
sible !’’—he exclaimed. ‘‘ Clementina’s portrait! 
Ransford’s chef d'euvre! A chimney-board!—a 
chimney-board !”’ 

‘‘La! what a fuss about an old bit of canvas 
with some paint on it’’—said Cynthia. ‘‘ There’s 
always a plenty of bran new picturs to be had in 
Boston, fresh and fresh.” 

‘*T guess I’ve a right to do what I please with 
my own property’’—said Mrs. Wix, doggedly— 
‘*and poor Sidney left everything to me.” 

‘** Another proof of his folly’’-—thought Chel- 
ham—*“ poor Sidney indeed !”’ 

‘* And so—and so’’—continued Mrs, Wix—*‘ if 
I happened to want a new chimney-board, and 
my first husband’s grandmother's pictur happens 
to fit the fire-place exactly, why should not I use 
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it as a back for a beautiful new flower-piece ? 
Answer me that, sir.’ 

‘The old thing’s greatly honored by the use 
we've put it to”—said Cynthia. 

‘*Shame and horror!’’—ejaculated Chelham, 
gazing indignantly at the chimney-board. 

‘*The flower-piece ain’t neither shameful nor 
horrid’*—pursued Mrs. Wix. ‘It’s thought beau- 
tiful by the best judges; and it was most lucky 
the old pictur happened to fit the fire-place.” 

** Most wnlucky’’—sighed Chelham. 

** You seem to contradict me’’—observed Mrs. 
Wix, tossing her head. 

**T do’’—replied Chelham—‘‘ and I cannot for- 
give you for destroying that noble piece of art.”’ 

** Forgive !’’—exclaimed Mrs. Wix, turning to 
her sister. ‘‘ He talks for all the world as if the 
thing was a live Christian.” 

** A thought strikes me”’»—said Chelham, aftera 
pause. ‘* Will you give me this chimney-board ?”’ 

‘*T never give away nothing’’—answered Mrs. 
Wix. ‘* There’s no nonsense about me.’’ 

** No—Vashti never gives nobody nothing’’— 
pursued Cynthia. ‘‘ She ain’t none of them that 
makes gifts.’’ 

** Hear me’’—continued Chelham. ‘‘ Let me 
have this chimney-board just as it is, and I will 
get one made for you of real board, and covered 
with a flower-pot paper very superior to this.’’ 

** You know, Vashti’’—said her sister—‘‘ there 
was one at Watson’s shop still handsomer, for it 
had grapes and peaches laying on the grass at the 
foot of the flower-vase, and a gold border all 
round the paper. But you would not take it, be- 
cause it was double the price.’’ 

*You shall have it’’—exclaimed Chelham— 
** that very one, with the grapes and peaches, and 
the gold border. Only give me this, and let me 
take it home at once; for I shall not be easy till 
it is actually in my possession.”’ 

** You promise ?”’—said Mrs. Wix. 

**Upon your word and konor?’’—said C ynthia. 

** Yes, on my word and honor. I will have the 
measure taken to-day; a board of well-seasoned 
wood bespoken; the gold-bordered flower-pot 
bought and pasted, and it shall be sent to you to- 
morrow.”’ 

The sisters bestowed a smile of congratulation 
on each other, and a smile of contempt on Mr. 
Chelham for his folly in making a bargain so un- 
favorable to himself.’’ 
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** Well, well, take it then’’—said Mrs. Wix— 
‘fand much good may it do you. I was tired 
enough of seeing that old pictur always hanging 
up in our parlor at the other house; but Sidney 
Pembroke (who I often thought was demented) 
had an odd fancy for it. He had his weaknesses, 
poor fellow; which was strange, for everybody 
said he come of a very smart family, high as they 
hold But such things do happen. 
Take it along, Mr. Chelham; but be sure and 
keep your word, and let us have the new chimney- 
board to-morrow, with the gold-bordered flower- 


’ 


themselves. 


piece from Watson's.’ 

‘* You may positively depend on it’*—answered 
Chelham, advancing with alacrity to the hearth, 
Oh! how 
and how anxiously I had listened 


and taking me out of the fire-place. 
delighted I felt, 
to the foregoing scene. 

*—said Comfort Cynthia—* what 
use you are going to make of this chimney- 
board ?”’ 

‘*No matter’’—replied Chelham. ‘I have a 
design upon it in which I may not succeed—there- 
fore I will not tell it beforehand. So, good morn- 
ing to you both.”’ 

Seeing a return hack just as he got out of the 
door, Mr. Chelham beckoned to the driver, and 
rode home, carrying me with him in the coach. 

I heard him relate to his wife (a very charming 
woman) the history of his rescuing the picture; 
and he expressed a sanguine hope that he should 
be able safely to remove the paper from my sur- 
face—a task which he was unwilling to entrust to 
By sponging the paper all 


** Just tell me’ 


any one but himself. 
over with water, he succeeded in loosening it com- 
pletely; and then with great care, he managed to 
peel it off piecemeal, nicely removing every par- 
The paste that still adhered to the surface 
of my canvas, was eventually dissolved and deli- 
cately wiped off. How I rejoiced to see the light 
once more, and to behold none but agreeable ob- 
jects around me, and to hear myself again ad- 
Being afterwards properly cleaned and 
varnished, and put into a new and elegant frame, 
I was again myself. 

Belonging once more to a family from whom I 
have nothing to apprehend, and whom it is always 
pleasant to see and to hear, 1 am now completely 


' 
ticie. 


mired. 


happy. 
‘Ihe picture of her husband hangs beside the 
portrait of Clementina. 


BOWS AND BEAUX. 


EMMELINE boasts two strings to her bow: 
Might [ teach her a happier thing— 

Then should the thoughtless damsel know 
Better to carry two beauz to her string. 


Susan, with luckier judgment led, 
Wisely and silently shapes her lot; 
And never with vain delusions fed, 
Soon turns her one beau (bow) into a knot, 








HINTS ON EQUESTRIANISM FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


THE seat being attained with perfect ease and 
comfort to the rider, we now come to the great 
secret wherein lies the magic beauty of eques- 
trianism—naNnps. A lady’s hand should be—as, 
indeed, it generally is, when she knows the pro- 
per management of her reins—extremely light and 
elastic; and hence the enigma solved, of ladies 
being known to render perfectly docile high- 
spirited and unruly horses that frequently men 
have feared to mount. ‘The reins being all he!d 
as I have before observed) in the left hand, the 
right, retaining the whip, is placed on the right 
hand side of the rein, which is held the tightest, 
in the position of one of the illustrations in a 
former number of the Bouk ;—and here I wish to 
call the attention of my fair equestrians to the 
many advantages derived from riding with doth 
hands on the reins. It assists in obtaining a firm 
seat, by giving the rider greater purchase and 


command over her horse; it prevents the strain 
on the left arm, which is the natural result of 





holding a horse entirely with one hand ; it makes 
the pressure on the horse’s mouth more even, 
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which is sc truly essential to the comfort of both 
horse and rider; it keeps the shoulders square, 
a very important point in the elegant appearance 
of the fair equestrian; it keeps the elbow even at 
each side, instead of (as is too often the case) one 
infinitely more in the rear than the other; and 
though last. not least, it keeps the whip quiet 
until its use is called for. How often have I seen 
the whip, hanging from the right hand, and dang- 
ling uselessly on the horse’s side, 


“ Provoke the curvet which it seemed to chide !” 


and not unfrequently, from the fidgety propensity 
of the rider to keep her hand in motion, have I 





observed the horse so fretted as at last to break 
away from al! control, to the infinite alarm and 
peril of his fair burden; for such I must be per- 
mitted to call one so regardless of exciting the 
temper of the noble animal, who, when properly 
managed, affords her so much healthful enjoy- 
ment. The hands must be held about three or 
four inches above the knee, to give full command 
over the horse’s mouth; if held low they have no 
power to restrain, check, or (should he put his 
foot ona stone or stumble) support the animal; 
the only case where the hands are allowed to be 
held low is where the horse is constantly throw- 
ing his head up, and even that can be prevented 
by a martingale, which, by the by, a lady’s horse 
should always have. The arms must be rather 
near the sides, but not too close, and, above all, 
not stifiy ; both hands must be slightly bent up- 
wards, the wrists on a Jevel with the elbows. 
And now, ladies, pray observe, the arms from the 
shoulders to the wrists must be one continual 
spring impulsive to the motion of the horse's head, 
moving backwards and forwards as he moves it, 
for if it be not so the horse’s mouth will be 
spoiled by the dead fall upon it, the more espe- 
cially as all ladies (as I have before intimated) 
should, for the sake of greater safety, ride on the 
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the restraint or pull of the bit, unless it be to 
convey to him some distinct purpose or com- 
mand from his rider, whether male or female; 


and where this rule is not observed it is not 
only the horse’s mouth that eventually suffers, 
but the rider’s arm also, from the constant 
strain upon the muscles. The position of the 


body and hands being properly observed, it must 
be sedulously borne in mind that both m»st be 
extremely springy if | may be allowed the ex- 
pression, and yet retaining sufficient resistance 
not to be shaken, but to move easily and grace- 
of the 


bodies with one soul, like the melody of music, 


fully with the movements horse, twin 


harmonizing with the sweet expression and sen- 
timent oO: poetry. 








POLSON 
WINTER IS COMING. 
BY RICHARD COE, JR. 

Winter is coming! the birds have flown , Remembers the gay sleigh-party’s shout— 

Away to a sunnier clime; And sings through the livelong day, 
The autumn wind, as it waileth by, Winter is coming! 
To the thoughtful heart bringeth a sigh, 

As it lists to the mournful chime Winter is coming! the houseless poor, 

Winter is coming! With a feeling of awful dread, 
Behold his approach with sighs and tears— 

Winter is coming! the urchin gay His coming, to them, awaketh fears 

Looks forward, with hope and with joy, That, perchance, they may want for bread 
To the snowy hills and frozen streams— Winter is coming! 
Eb’en while he sleepeth the thought still gleams 

Through the mind of the happy boy, Winter is coming! to all—to all— 

Winter is coming! With his chilly and freezing breath; 
To the urchin gay, the maiden fair— 

Winter is coming! the maiden fair, To the houseless poor—Oh! then prepare 

With a heart all merry and gay, For the cold, cold winter of death! 
Remembers the bal!—the play—the rout— Winter is coming 

Saad 
TO Petre, 


d Iam here alone, 
I think of thee, mine 


Tue dismal day is gone at last. an 


And still, as I have ever thought, 


own! 

One star—but one—is beaming forth from night's o’er- 
clouded brow— 

Where art thou, treasured of my soul, where art thou 


sleeping now? 


With mourning heart, in solitude, I spend each weary day, 

Yet ever hope the time will come when grief shall pass 
away-— 

Though in thy looks I ne‘er can read one tender thought 
of me, 

For thou art haughty, proud and cold, as if thy heart 
was free. 


Yet I can be as proud as thee—as cold, as haughty too, 

And hide in solitude my love, yet still remain as true 

As when I first was won by thee—false, heartless as 
thou art— 

And though neglected, still love on with pure, devoted 
heart. 


Sometimes I think there burneth yet within thy manly 
breast, 
A silent, hidden, quiv’ring flame that will not sink to 


rest: 
And, oh! were I assured of this, and that it burnt for 
me, 
I'd wish no other joy in life, save this to comfort thee. 
** * 








THE TREASURY. 


THE PROBLEM. 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


I LIkE a church; I like a cowl; 

I love a prophet of the soul: 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles ; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowled churchman be. 


Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure? 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle ; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the voleano’s tongue of flame 

Up from the burning core below, 

The canticles of love and woe; 

The hand that rounded Peter's dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in sad sincerity : 

Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew— 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves and feathers from her breast? 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 
Painting with morn each annual ceil? 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads? 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 

As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends with kindred eye; 

For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air; 

And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 

With Andes and with Ararat 


THE SEAMSTRESS 


BY MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE. 


Pause with me awhile at the door of yonder small 
room, whose solitary window overlooks a little court 
below. It is inhabited by a widow and her daughter, 
dependent entirely on the labors of the needle, and those 
other slight and precarious resources which are all that 
remain to woman when left to struggle her way through 


“this bleak world alone.” It contains all their small 
earthly store—and there is scarce an article of its little 
stock of furniture that has not been thought of and toiled 
for, and its price calculated over and over again, before 
Every 
article is arranged with the utmost neatness and care; 


everything could come square for its purchase. 


nor is the most costly furniture of a fashionable parlor 
more sacredly protecte¢ from dust, more sedulously 
guarded from a scratch or a rub, than is that brightly- 
varnished bureau and that neat cherry tea table and 


The floor, too, boasted once a carpet, but old 


bedstead. 
Time has been busy with it, picking a hole here and 
making a thin place there—and though the old fellow 
tigable zeal of 





has been followed up by the most indefi 
darning, the marks of his mischievous fingers are too 
plain to be mistaken. It is true, a kindly neighbor has 
given a faded piece of baize, which has been neatly 
clipped and bound, and spread down over a large and 
entively unmanageable hole in front of the fire-place— 
and other places have been repaired with pieces of dif- 
ferent colors—and yet, after all, it is evident that the 
poor carpet is not long for this world. But the best face 
The litJe cupboard in the cor- 
ner, that contains a few china cups and one or two an- 


is put upon everything 


tiquated silver spoons, relics of betier days, is arranged 
and the white muslin window 


curtain, albeit the muslin be old, has been carefully 


with jealous neatness; 


rched and whitened, and smoothly ironed, and put up 


with exact preci-ion; and on the bureau, covered with 





red a few books and other me- 





a snowy cloth, are arre 
morials of former times—and a faded miniature, which, 
though it have little about it to interest a stranger, is 
more precious to the poor widow than everything be- 
sides. Mrs. A—— is seated in her rocking-chair sup- 
ported by a pillow, and busy cutting out work, while her 
daughter, a slender, sickly-looking girl, is sitting at the 
window intent on some fine stitching. 

Mrs. A—— was in former days the wife of a prosper- 
ous merchant, the mistress of a genteel and commodious 
house, and the mother of an affecuonate family. But 
evil fortune had followed her with a steadiness which 
seemed more like a stern decree of some adverse fate 
than the ordinary dealings of a merciful Providence. First 
came a heavy run of losses in business, then long and 
expensive sickness in the family and the death of chil- 
dren. Then there was the selling of the large house and 
elegant furniture, to retire to a humbler style of living ; 
and finally the sale of all the property, with a view to 
quitting the shores of a native country and commencing 
life again in a new one. But scarcely had the exiled 
family found themselves in the ports of a foreign land, 
when the father was suddenly smitten down by the hand 
of death, and his solitary grave made in the land of 
strangers. ‘The widow, broken-hearted and discouraged, 
had still a wearisome distance before her ere she could 
find herself among friends. With her two daughters en- 
tirely unattended, and with her finances impoverished 
by the detention and expenses of sickuess, she performed 
the tedious remainder of the journey. 

Arrived at the place of her destivation, she found her- 
self not only without immediate resources but consider- 
ably in debt to a relative, who had advanced money for 
With silent endurance she met 
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her traveling expenses 
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the necessities of her situation. Her daughters, deli- 
cately reared, and hitherto carefully educated, were 
placed out at service, and Mrs. A herself sought em- 


The younger child soon fell sick, 





ployment as a nurse. 
and the hard earnings of a mother were all exhausted 
in the care of her; and though she recovered in part, 
she was declared by the physician to be the victim of a 
disease which would never leave her till it terminated 
her life. As soon, however, as her daughter was so far 
restored as not to need her immediate care, Mrs. A 
resumed her laborious employment. Scarcely had she 
been able in this way to di-charge the debts of her jour- 





ney and to furnish the smal! room we have described, 
when the hand of disease was heavily laid on herself. 
Too resolute and persevering to give way te the first at- 
tacks of pain and weakness, she stil] continued her fa- 
tiguing labors ull her system was entirely prostrated. 
Thus all possibility of pursuing her business was cut off, 
and nothing remained but what could be accomplished 
by her own and her daughter's dexterity at the needle. 
It is at such a time as this that we ask you to look in 
and see. 
Mrs. A 
week; and even to-day she is scarcely fit to do so, but 
she has thought that the month is coming round and that 





is sitting up to-day, the first time for a 


her rent will soon be due—and even in her feebieness 
she will stretch every nerve to meet her engagements 
with punctilious exactness. 

Wearied at length with cutting out and measuring and 
drawing threads, she leans back in her chair, and her 
eye rests on the pale face of her daughter, who has been 
sitting for two hours past intent upon her stiiching. 

“Ellen, my child, your head aches; don’t work so 
steady.” 

“Oh, no, indeed it don’t ache much,” says the poor girl, 
too conscious of looking very much tired 

Poor Nelly! had she remained in the situation in 
which she was born, she would perhaps now have been 
skipping about and enjoying life as other young girls of 
fifteen do: but now there is no choice of employment for 
her, no youthful companion, no visiting, vo fresh walks 
in the out-door air. Evening or morning, it is all the 
same—headache or sideache, ‘tis all one: she must hold 
on with her monotonous, unvarying ta-k—a wearisome 
thing for a girl of fifteen! 

But see! the door opens, and Mrs. A——’s pale face 
brightens as her other daughter enters. Mary is a do- 
mestic in a neighboring family, where her faithfulness 
and kindness of heart have caused her to be regarded 
more as a daughter and sister than as a servaut. 

“ Here, mother, is your rent money!” she exclaimed; 
“so do put up your work and resi awhile. 1 can get 
enough to pay it next time before the mouth comes round 
again.” 

“Dear child, I do wish you ever would think to get 
“I can’t 





anything for yourself,” replied Mrs. 4 : 
consent to use up all your earnings as I have done 
lately, and all Ellen’s too: you must have a new dress 
this spring, and that bonnet of yours is not decent any 
longer.” 

“ Oh, as to that, mother, I have fixed over my old blue 
calico, and you'd be surprised to see how well it looks; 
and to be sure my best frock is thin, but if | wash it and 
darn it, I can make it hold together—and as to my bon- 
net, Mrs. G—— has given me a riband. and I can get it 
whitened up, and it will look very well. And so,” she 
added, “I bought you some wine this aflernoou—you 
know the doctor says you must take wine.” 

“ Dear child, | want to see you take some comfort of 


’ 


your money yourse!!.” 


“ Well, Ido take the comfort of it, mother. It's more 
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comfort to be able to help you than to wear all the 
French collars and silk dresses that other girls buy.” 

Two months from this dialogue found our little family 
still more straitened and perplexed. Mrs. A—— had 
been confined all the time with sickness, and the greater 
part of Ellen's time and strength was occupied with at- 
tending on her. Very little sewing could the poor child 
now do in the broken intervals that remained to hey, and 
the wages of Mary were not only used as fast as earned 
but she had anticipated two months in advance. 

Mrs A had been better for a day or two, and had 
been sitting up, exerting all her strength to finish a set of 
“The money for 





shirts which had been sent in to make. 
them will just pay our rent,” sighed she; “ and if we ca: 





do a little more this week 

‘Dear mother, you are so tired,” said Ellen; “do lie 
down, and not worry any more till I come back.” 

Elien stopped at the door of an elegant house, whose 
damask and muslin window curtains advertised a fash- 
ionable residence. 

Mrs. Elmore was sitting in her splendidly-farnished 
parlor, and around her lay various fancy articles, which 
two young gurls were busily unrolling. 

* Whata lovely pink scarf!” said one, throwing it over 
her neck and skipping before the mirror: “and these 
pocket-handkerchiefs with lace upon them, mother!” 

“ Well, girls,” replied Mrs. } 
chiefs are positively a shameful piece of extravagance 





», “ these pocket-handker- 
I wonder you will insist on having such things.” 
“ La, mamma, everybody has such now! Laura Sey- 
mour has half a dozen that cost more than these, an 
her tather is no richer than ours.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Elmore, “rich or not.rich, it seems 
to make very litle odds; we don’t seem to have half as 
to spare as we did when we lived in the 
What with buying new 


much money 


litle house in Spring street. 


furniture for the whole house, and getting everything 


that you girls and boys say you must have, we are rather 
poorer, if anything, than we were then.” 


* Ma’am, there’s Mrs. A s girl come home wit 





some sewing,” said the servant. 

* Show her in,” said Mrs. Elmore. 

Ellen entered timidly and handed her bundle of work 
to Mrs. E., 


of the articles—ior she prided herself on being very par- 


who forthwith proceeded to a minute scrutiny 


ticular as to her sewing—but though the work had been 
executed by feeble hands and aching eyes, even Mrs 
Elmore could detect no fault in it 

“ Well, its very prettily done,” said she: “what does 
your mother charge ?” 

Ellen handed a neatly-folded bill which she had drawn 
for her mother 

“IT must scy [ think your mother’s prices very high.’ 
said Mrs 
“everything is gelling so dear that oue hardly 


Elmore, rummaging in her nearly-emptied 
purse 
knows how to live.” 

Ellen looked at the fancy articles in the chair, and 
glanced round the room with an air of innocent astouish- 
ment 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Elmore, “I dare say it seems to you 
as if persons in our situation had no need of economy 
but for my part, | feel the need of it more and more 
every day 

As she spoke, she handed Ellen the three dollars. 
which, though it was not one-tenth the price of one oi 
the handkerchieis, was all the money that she and he: 
sick mother could claim in the world. 

“There.” said she, “tell your mother that I like her 
work very much. but don't know that [ can afford to em- 


” 


p'oy her if I cuu find any one to work cheaper. 








THE TREASURY. 


Now Mrs. Elmore was not a hard-hearted woman, 
and if Ellen had come as a beggar to solicit charity for 
a sick mother, Mrs. Elmore would have fitted out a bas- 
ket of provisions and sent a botile of wine and a bundle 
of old clothes, and all the et cetera of such occasions; but 
the sight of a bill always aroused all the instinctive sharp- 
ness of her business-like education. She never had the 
dawning of an idea that it was her duty to pay anybody 
any more than she could possibly help—nay. she had an 
indistinet notion that it was her duty, as an economist, to 
make everybody take as little as she possibly could. 
When she and her daughters lived in the little house in 
Spring street, to which she had alluded, they used to 
spend a greater part of their time at home, and the 
family-sewing was commonly done among themselves; 
but since they had moved into a large house and set up 
a carriage, and addressed themselves to being genteel, 
the girls found that they had altogether too much to do to 
attend to their own sewing, much less to perform any 
and their mother found her 
hands abundantly fall in overlooking her large house, in 


superintend- 


for their father and brothers 





taking care of her expensive furniture and 
ing her increased accession of servants. The sewing, 
therefore, was to be put out; and Mrs. Elmore felt it a 
duty, she said, to get it done the cheapest way she could 
— nevertheless, Mrs. Elmore was too notable a lady, and 
her sons and daughters were altogether too fastidious as 
to the make and quality of their clothing, to admit of the 
idea of its being done in any but the most complete and 
perfect manner. Mrs. Elmore never accused herself of 
want of charity for the poor, but she had never consider- 


ed that the best class of the poor are those who never 





ask charity. She did not consider that by paying libe- 
rally those who were honestly and independently strug- 


gling for themselves, she was really doing a greater 





charity than by giving indiscriminately to a dozen ap] 
cants 

“Don’t you think, mother, she says we charge too 
high for this work,” said Ellen, when she returned. “I'm 
sure she can’t have thought how much work we put in 
She says she can’t give us any more—she 


1 don’t see 


those shirts. 
must look out somebody to do it cheaper. 
how it is that people who live in such houses and have 
so many beautiful things, can feel that they cannot a/- 
Jord to pay for sewing.” 

“ Well. child, they are more apt to feel so than people 
who live plainer 

“ Well, I'm sure,” said Ellen, “ we can’t afford to spend 
as much of our time as we have over those shirts for 
less money.” 

“Never mind, child,” replied her mother, soothingly, 
“here is a bundle of work that another lady has sent in, 
and if we get it done we shai! have enough for our rent, 
and something over to buy bread with.” 

It is needless to carry our readers over all the process 
of gathering and stitching necessary for making up six 
shirts—suflice to say, that on.Saturday evening all but 
one were finished; and Ellen proceeded to carry them 
home, promising to bring the remaining one on Tuesday 
morning. The lady examined the work and gave Elien 
the money for it, but on Tuesday, when the child return- 
ed with the remaining work, she found her in high ill- 
humor. Upon a reconsideration of the shirts, she had 
discovered that in severa! important respects they dif- 
fered from the directions,that she meant to have given 
and supposed she had given, and accordingly she vented 
her displeasure upon Ellen. 

“ Why didn’t you make the shirts by the pattern I sent 
you ”” said she, sharply. 

“ We did,” replied Ellen, mildly: “mother measured 
by the pattern every pari and cut them herself.” 

“Your mother must be a fool, then, to make such a 
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-air she entered their little room, “ Mrs. R 
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piece of work. I wish you'd just take them all back 
and alter them over;” and the lady proceeded with va- 
rious minute directions, of which neither Ellen nor her 
mother had till then had any intimation. Unused to such 
the frightened Ellen took up her work and 
“Oh, dear me, how my head 
thought she to herself: “and poor mother, 


language, 
slowly walked homeward. 
does ache!” 
she said this morning she was afraid that one of her sick 
turns was coming on, and we have all this work to pull 
out.” 

‘See here, mother,” said she, as with a discouraged 
says we 





must take out all these bosoms and take off these collars, 
She says they are not 
} 


but she must have forgotten, 


and fix them quite another way. 
like the pattern she sent; 
for here it is—look, mother, exactly as we have made 
them.” 

“Well, then, child, go and earry back the pattern, and 
show her that it is so.” 

“Indeed, mother, she was so cross to me and looked 
at me so, and spoke so about you, that I really don’t feel 
as if I could go back.” 

“T will go for you, then,” said the kind Maria Stephens, 
who had been sitting with Mrs. A 
out. “I will take the pattern and the shirts both back, 


I'm not afraid of 





while Ellen was 


and tell her the exact truth about it. 
her.” 

Maria Stephens was a tailoress who rented a room on 
the same floor wit 





Irs. A——; a cheerful, resolute, go- 
forward little body, and ready always to give a helping 
hand to a neighbor in trouble; and she took the shirts 
and the pattern and set out resolutely on her mission. 
But poor Mrs. A——, though she professed to take a 
right view of the muiter, and was very urgent in show- 
ing Ellen why she ougitt not to distress herself about it, 
still felt a shivering sense of the hardness and unkind- 
ness of the world coming over her. The bitter tears 
would spring to her eyes in spite of evety effort to sup- 
press them, as she stood mournfully gazing on the litile 
faded miniature which we have before noticed. “When 
he was alive, I never knew what trouble or poverty 
was,” was the thought that constantly passed through 
he r muna, And how many a poor foriorhn one has 
thought the same! Poor Mrs. A—— was confined to 
week. The doctor gave abso- 


her bed for most of that 





lute dire 1s that she should do nothing, and keep en- 
y quiet—a direction very sensible, indeed, in the 
chamber of ease and competence, but hard to be ob- 


and want 
t pains she took that week to make 





How often did she reply to her anx- 
that she felt quite well—that her head 


ious que ous 
did not ae ich,” and various other things, in which 
the child tried to persuade herself she was almost speak- 
ing U and dur the short snatches of time 
when her mother was asleep, in the day or evening, she 


accomplished one or two pieces of plain work, with the 
price of which she expected to surprise her mother. 

g when Ellen took her finished 
“T shall 


It was towards evenii 


work to e elegant dwelling of Mrs. P—— 


get a dollar for this,” she said; “enough to buy mother’s 


wine and medicine 
is done very neatly,” said Mrs. P : 





“The work 
“and here is some more, I should like to have finished 
in the same way.” 

Elien looked up wistfully, 
about to pay her tor the last work; but Mrs. P—— was 


to see if Mrs. P—— was 


merely rummaging a drawer for a pattern, which she put 








into Ellen’s hands—having explained how she wished it 
fitted, she dismissed her without a word of the expected 
dollar. 

Poor Ellen tried half a dozen times, as she was going 
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out, to turn round and ask for it; but she was a diffident 
girl, and before she could think of any words for the re- 
guest, she found herseif in the street. 

Mrs. P—— was an amiable, kind-hearted woman, but 
a woman who was so used to dollars that she did not 
know how great an affair a single one might seem to 
some people. For the same reason, after Ellen had 
worked incessantly at the new work put into her hands 
that she might get the money for all together, she again 
disappointed her in the payment 

“Pil send the money round to-morrow,’ 
» to ask for it: but the 


* said she, 





when Ellen at length found cours 
morrcw came, and Ellen was forgotten—nor was it till 
after one or two applications more that the smal! sum 
was paid. 

But these sketches are already long enough, and let 
us hasten now to close them. Mrs. A—— found liberal 
friends, who could appreciate her integrity of principle 
and her real worth of character, and by their assistance 
she was raised to see more prosperous days; and she 
and the delicate Ellen, and the warm hearted Mary 
were enabled once more to have a home and fireside of 
their own, and to enjoy something like a return of their 
former prosperity 

We have written these sketches because we think that 
there is in general too little consideration on the part of 
those who give employment to those similarly situated. 
The giving of employment is a very important branch 
of charity, inasmuch as it assists that class of the poor 
who are the most deserving of assistance. It should be 
looked on in this light, and the arrangements of the 
family so made that a sufficient compensation can be 
given without the dread of transgressing economy. 

Itis better to teach our daughters to do without expen- 
tive ornaments or fashionable apparel—better even to 
deny ourselves the pleasure of large donations or direct 
subscriptions to public charities, than to curtail the small 
stipend of the female whose “candle goeth not out by 
night,” and who labors diligently with her needle to earn 
a subsistence for herself and the helpless dear ones who 


depend on her exertions 


CLEORA 
BY SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


A Farr gir! fled throuzh the forest, 
Like hunted roe, to gain 

A haunt where the holy silence 
Was balm to her burning brain. 


In vain would the warning brooklet 
Have checked her as she fled; 

Like pearly shells through the water 
Her twinkling feet have sped. 


She gains, like her of Dodona, 
A place of cloister calm, 

W here the flowers look up as worshipers 
To the towering minster palm. 


And there, in the shrine of Nature, 
Her heart is opening free, 

As opens a rose in the morning 
When none are near to see. 


And there to her absent lover 
Her vows she will renew, 

And read in his pictured semblance 
The proof that he is true. 


And often, amid the thra!dom 
The world around us throws, 
Would the soul, like fair Cleora, 


Escape its watching foes, 


And fly to some far-off mountain 
Where trusting Faith may stand, 

As the prophet of old on Pisgah, 
And see the promised land. 


It is in the heart's lone musing 
Love's sweetest thoughts have birth; 
And ‘tis in the Sabbath stillness 


That Heaven comes nearest Earth. 


CUPID OUTDONE. 
BY RICHARD HAYWARDE 


Ccrip to Epta once displayed his skille, 

And launcht the trembling arrowes at her wil! 
Fain would she try—but that the god forbade, 
Till piteous teares her eyes suffused had; 

Like dawn irradiate in the eastern skyes, 
Breaks the sweet lustre from her pleading eyes! 
E’en the young archer felt the influence sweete, 


And cast his bow and quiver at her feete 


“Take them, and me,” he cried; “my skille woul 


Of no availe save in thy companie!’ 


ON tt we PO 


MY 
BY D. W 


Ir stands, that ancient cot, 
A sparkling stream beside, 
A holy shrine, for “tis the spot 
Where my dear mother died. 
She sleeps beneath that willow tree, 
Whose pendent boughs droop mournfully 
And shade her place of rest; 
Where early birds their carols sing, 
Making the woods with echoes ring 
Above her peaceful breast 


BIRTH-PLACE. 


BELISLE. 


How oft, when evening skies were dim, 
And stars above were pale, 

When sweetly came the vesper hymn 
Borne on the spicy gale, 

I've sought that sacred place to weep, 

To watch the crystal waters sweep 

In beauty down their rocky steep 
To mingle with the sea; 

And thus I’ve mused—Life’s feeble barque 

Through raging tempests thick and dark, 

Glides on, like Noah’s trembling ark, 
Into eternity. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A STORY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


‘‘Dipn’r he make you a present of anything, 
Lizzy ?’’ asked Margaret Granger of her cousin 
Lizzy Green. 

‘“*No, not even of a strawberry cushion,”’ 
spoke up Lizzy’s sister Jane, ‘‘that he might 
have bought for a sixpence. I think he’s a right 
down mean, selfish, stingy fellow, so I do; and if 
he doesn’t keep Lizzy on bread and water when 
he gets her, my name’s not Jane Green.” 

‘*T wouldn't have him,’’ said Margaret, jesting, 
yet half in earnest. ‘‘ Let Christmas go by and 
not make his sweetheart or sister a present of the 
most trifling value! He must have a penny soul. 
Why, Harry Lee sent me the ‘ Leaflets of Me- 
mory’ and a pair of the sweetest flower-vases you 
ever saw, and he only comes to see me as a friend. 
And Cousin William made me a present of a 
splendid copy of * Mrs. Hall’s Sketches,’ the most 
interesting book I ever read. Besides, I received 
lots of things. Why, my table is full of pre- 
sents.”? 

‘* You have been quite fortunate,’’ said Lizzy, 
in a quiet voice; ‘‘much more so than Jane and 
I. if to receive a great many Christmas presents 
is to be considered fortunate.” 

‘But don’t you think Edward might have 
sent you some token of good-will and affection in 


, 


this holiday season, when every one is giving or 
receiving presents?’’ asked Margaret. 

‘Nothing of the kind was needed, Cousin 
Maggy, as an expression of his feelings towards 
me,’’ replied Lizzy. ‘*‘He knew that I under- 
s'ood their true quality, and felt that any present 
would have been a useless formality.’’ 

“You can’t say the same in regard to Jane. 
He might have passed her the usual compliment 
of the season.”? 

“Certainly he might,’’ said Jane, ‘‘ Lizzy 
needn’t try to excuse him after this lame fashion. 
Of course, there is no cause for the omission but 
meanness—that’s my opinion, and I speak it out 
boldly.” 

‘It isn’t right to say that, sister,’? remarked 
Lizzy. ‘‘ Edward has other reasons for omitting 
the prevalent custom at this season—and good 
reasons, I am well assured. As tothe charge of 
meanness, I don’t think the fact you allege a suf- 
ficient ground for making it.’’ 

‘*Well, I do then,” said Cousin Margaret. 
‘‘Why, if I were a young man and engaged in 
marriage to a lady, I’d sell my shoes but what I’d 
give her something as a Christmas present.”’ 


” 


‘* Yes—or borrow or beg the money,’’ chimed 
in Jane. 

‘* Every one must do as he or she thinks best,’’ 
replied Lizzy. ‘‘As for me, I am content to re- 
ceive no holiday gift, being well satisfied that 
meanness on the part of Edward has nothing to 
do with it.” 

But notwithstanding Lizzy said this, she could 
not help feeling a little disappointed—more, per- 
haps, on account of the appearance of the thing 
than from any suspicion that meanness, as alleged 
by Jane, had anything to do with the omission. 

‘*] wish Edward had made Lizzy some kind of 
a present,” said Mrs. Green to her husband a day 
or two after the holiday had passed; ‘‘if it had 
been only for the looks of the thing. Jane has 
been teasing her about it ever since, and calls it 
nothing but meanness in Edward. And I'm afraid 
he is a little close.’ 

‘*Better that he should be so than too free,’ 
replied Mr. Green; ‘‘ though I must confess that 
a dollar or two, or even ten dollars, spent at 
Christmas in a present for his intended bride, 
could hardly have been set down to the score of 
prodigality. It does look mean, certainly.” 

‘*He is doing very well.’’ 

‘*He gets a salary of eight hundred dollars, 
and I suppose it doesn’t cost him over four or five 
hundred dollars to live—at least it ought not to do 
so.” 

‘* He has bought himself a snug little house, I 
am told.*? 

‘“‘If he’s done that, he’s done very well,’’ said 
Mr. Green; ‘‘ and I can forgive him for not spend- 
ing his money in Christmas presents, that are 
never of much use, say the best you will of them. 
I’d rather Edward would have a comfortable house 
to put his wife in than see him loading her down, 
before marriage, with presents of one foolish thing 
or another.”’ 

‘*True. But it wouldn’t have hurt him to have 
given the girl something, if it had only been a 
book, a purse, or some such trifle.” 

‘‘For which trifles he would have been as 
strongly charged with meanness as he is now, 
Better let it go as it is. No doubt he has good 
reasons for his conduct.”’ 

Thus Mr. Green and Lizzy defended Edward, 
while the mother and Jane scolded about his 
meanness to their heart’s content 

Edward Mayfield, the lover of Lizzy Green, 
was a young man of good principles, prudent 
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habits and really. generous feelings; but his gene- 
rosity did not consist in wasting his earnings in 
order that he might be thought liberal and open- 
hearted, but in doing real acts of kindness where 
he saw that kindness was needed. He had saved 
trom his salary, in the course of four or five years, 
enough to buy himself a very snug house, and had 
a few hundred dollars in the Savings’ Bank with 
which to furnish it when the time came tor him to 
get married. ‘I‘his time was not very far off when 
the Christmas, to which allusion has been made, 
came round. At this holiday season, Edward had 
intended to make both Lizzy and her sister a 
handsome present, and he had been thinking for 
some weeks as to what it should be. Many ar- 
ticles, both useful and merely ornamental, were 
thought of, but none of them exactly pleased his 
fancy. 

A day or two before Christmas, he sat thinking 
about the matter, when something or other gave 
a new turn to his reflections. 

** They don’t really need anything,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘and ye: | propose to myself to spend 
twenty dollars in ;,resents merely for appearance’s 
sake. Is this right ?’’ 

** Right if you choose to do it,’’ he replied to 
himseii. 

‘*I am not so sure of that,’’ he added, after a 
pause. And then he sat in quite a musing mood 
for some minutes. 

“*That’s better,” he at length said, rising up 
and walking about the floor. ‘‘ That would be 
money and good feelings spent to a better pur- 
pose.’ 

‘*But they'll expect something,’’ he argued 
with himself; ‘* the family will think so strange 
of it. Perhaps I'd better spend half the amount 
in elegant books for Lizzy and Jane, and let the 
other go in the way I propose.”’ 

This suggestion, however, did not satisfy him. 

‘* Better let it all go in the other direction,”’ he 
said, afier thinking awhile longer; ‘‘it will do a 
real good. The time will come when I can ex- 
plain the whole matter if necessary, and do away 
with any little false impression that may have 
been formed.”’ 

To the conclusion at which Edward arrived, 
he remained firm. No present of any kind was 
made to his betrothed or her sister, and the reader 
has seen in what light the omission was viewed. 

Christmas eve proved to be one of unusual in- 
clemency. The snow had been falling ail day, 
driven into every nook and corner, cleft and 
cranny, by a piercing northeaster; and now, al- 
though the wind had ceased to roar among the 
chimneys and to whirl the snow with blinding 
violence into the face of any one who ventured 
abroad, the broad flakes were failing slow!y but 
more heavily than since morning, though the 
ground was covered already t the depth of many 
inches. It was a night to make the poor feel sober 
as they gathered more closely around their small 
fires, and thought of the few sticks of wood or 
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pecks of coal that yet remained of their limited 
store. 

On this dreary night, a small boy, who had 
been at work in a printing-office all day, stood 
near the desk of his employer, waiting to receive 
his week's wages and go home to his mother, a 
poor widow, whose slender income scarcely suf- 
ficed to give food to her little household 

‘*You needn’t come to-morrow, John,”’ said 
the printer, as he handed the lad the two dollars 
that were due him fer the week’s work: ‘‘to- 
morrow is Christmas ”’ 

The boy took the money, and after lingering a 
moment, turned away and walked towards the 
He evidently expected something, and 
‘The printer noticed this, 


door. 
seemed disappoinied. 
and at once comprehended its meaning. 

** John,” he said kindly. 

The boy stopped and turned around: as he did 
so, the printer took up a half dollar trom the desk, 
and holding it between his fingers, said— 

‘* You've been a very good boy, John, and I 
think you deserve a Christmas gift. Here's half 
a dollar for you ”’ 

John’s countenance was lit up in an instant, 
As he came back to get the money, the printer’s 
eyes rested upon his feet, which were not covered 
with a very comfortable pair of shoes, and he 
said— 

‘* Which would you rather have, John, this half 
dollar or a pair of new shoes ?”’ 

“I'd rather have the new shoes,” replied John, 
without hesitation. 

‘* Very well; I'll write you an order on a shoe- 
maker, and you can go and fit yourself,’’ and the 
printer turned to his desk and wrote the order. 

As he handed to John the piece of paper on 
which the order was written, the lad looked 
earnestly into his face, and then said, with strong- 
ly-marked hesitation— 

‘*T think, sir, that my shoes wiil do very well if 
mended; they only want mending. Won’t you 
please write shoes for my mother instead of me ?’’ 

The boy’s voice trembled, and his face was 
suffused. He felt that he had ventured too much. 
The prister looked at him for a moment or two, 
and then said—- 

‘* Does your mother want shoes bailly ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, sir. She doesn’t earn much by 
washing and ironing when she can do it, but she 
sprained her wrist three weeks ego, and hasn't 
been able to do anything but work a little about 
the house since.”” 

‘And are your wages all she has to live 
upon ?”? 

‘* They are now.”’ 

** You have a little sister, I believe ?’’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

** Does she want shoes, also?’? 

‘* She has had nothing but old rags on her feet 
for a month.”’ 

“* Indeed !”’ 

The printer turned to his desk, and sat and 
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mused for half a minute, while John stood with 
his heart beating so loud that he could hear its 
pulsations. 

‘*Give me that order,’’ the man at length said 
to the boy, who handed him the «lip of paper. 
He tore it up, and then took his pen and wrote a 
new order. 

‘*Take this,”’ he said, presenting it to John. 
‘*T have told the shoemaker to give you a pair 
for your mother, yourself and your little sister; 
and here is the half dollar, my boy—you must 
have that also.” 

Juhn took the order and the money, and stood 
for a few moments looking into the printer's face, 
while his lips moved as if he were trying to speak ; 
but no sound came therefrom. Then he turned 
away and left the office without uttering a word. 

‘‘John is very late to-night,’’ said the poor 
Widow Elliot, as she got up and went to the door 
to look out in the hope of seeing her boy. Supper 
had been ready for at least an hour, but she didn’t 
feel like eating anything until John came home. 
Little Netty had fallen asleep by the fire, and was 
now snugly covered up in bed. As Mrs. Elliot 
opened the door, the cold air pressed in upon her, 
bearing its heavy burden of snow. She shivered 
like one in a sudden ague fit, and shutting the 
door, quickly murmured— 

‘My poor boy—it is a dreadful night for him 
to be out, and so thinly clad. I wonder why he 
stays so late away ?’’ 

The mother had hardly uttered these words 
when the door was thrown open, and John enter- 
ed with a hasty step, bearing several packages in 
his arms, all covered with snow. 

‘*There’s your Christmas gift, mother,’’ said 
he, in a delighted voice; ‘‘and here is mine, and 
there is Netty’s!’’ displaying at the same time 
three pairs of shoes, a paper of sugar, another of 
tea, and another of rice. 

Mrs. Elliot looked bewildered. 

‘* Where did all these come from, John?’’ she 
asked, in a trembling voice, for she was overcome 
with surprise and pleasure at this unexpected sup- 
ply of articles so much needed. 

John gave an artless relation of what had passed 
between him and the printer for whom he worked, 
and added— 

‘‘I knew the number you wore, and I thought 
I would guess at Netty’s size. If they don’t fit, 
the man says he will change them; and I'll go 
clear back to the stcre to-night but what she shall 
have her new shoes for Christmas. Won't she 
be glad! I wish she were awake.”’ 

** And the tea, sugar and rice, you bought with 
the half dollar he gave you? ’ said the mother. 

‘* Yes,” replied John; ‘‘{ bought the tea and 
the sugar for you. They're your Christmas gilt 
from me. And the rice we'll all have to morrow. 
Won't you make us a rice-pudding for our din- 
ner?”’ 

‘* You're a good boy, John—a very good boy,” 
said the muther, much affected by the generous 


spirit her son had displayed. ‘‘ Yes, you shall 
have a rice-pudding. But take off your wet shoes, 
my son—they are all wet—and dry your feet by 
the fire.’’ 

*“* No, not till you put Netty’s shoes on to see 
if they fit her,’’ replied John. ‘If they don’t fit, 
I’m going back to the store for a pair that will. 
She shall have her new shoes for Christmas. 
And, mother, try yours on—maybe they won’t 
do.”? . 

To satisfy the earnest boy, Mrs. Elliot tried on 
Ne’.y’s shoes, although the child was sleeping. 

“‘ Just the thing,’’ she said. 

‘* Now try on yours,’’ urged John. 

“They couldn’t fit me better,’’ said the mother, 
as she slipped on one of the shoes. ‘‘ Now take 
off your wet ones, and dry your feet before the fire, 
while I put the supper on the table.’’ 

John, satisfied now that all was right, did as his 
mother wished, while she got ready their frugal 
repast. Both were too much excited to have very 
keen appetites. As they were about rising from 
the table, after finishing their meal, some one 
knocked at the door. John opened it, and a gen- 
tleman came in and said, famitiarly— 

‘* How do you do, Mrs. Elliot ?”’ 

‘*Oh—how do you do, Mr. Mayfield? Take 
a seat;’’ and she handed her visitor a chair. 

‘*How has your wrist got, Mrs. Elliot? Are 
you ’most ready to take my washing again ?”’ 

‘*It’s better, I thank you, but not well enough 
for that; and I can’t tell when it will be. A sprain 
is so long in getting well.’’ 

‘* How do you get along ?’”’ asked Mr. Mayfield. 
**Can you do any kind of work ?”’ 

‘* Nothing more than a little about the house.”’ 

‘“*'Then you don’t earn anything at all ?’’ 

** No, sir—nothing.”’ 

‘* How do you manage to live, Mrs. Elliot?” 

‘*We have to get along the best we can on 
John’s two dollars a week.”’ 

‘Two dollars a week! You can’t live on two 
dollars a week, Mrs. Elliot; that is impossible.”’ 

** It’s all we have,” said the widow. 

Mr. Mayfield asked a good many more ques- 
tions, and showed a very kind interest in the poor 
widow's affairs. When he arose to go away, he 
said— 

‘**T will send you a few things to-night, Mrs. 
Elliot, as a Christmas present. This is the sea- 
son when friends remember each other, and tokens 
ot good will are passing in all directions. I think 
1 cannot do better than to spend all I designed 
giving for this purpose, in making you a litle 
more comfortable. So when the man comes with 
what I shall send, you will know that it is for you. 
Goud night. I will drop in to see you again be- 
fore long.”’ 

And ere Mrs. Elliot could express her thanks, 
Mr. Mayfield had retired. 

No very long time passed before the voice of a 
man, speaking to his horse, was heard at the door. 
The vehicle had moved so noiselessly on the snow- 
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covered street, that its approach had not been ob- 
served. The loud stroke of a whip handle on the 
door caused the expectant widow and her son to 
start. John immediately opened it. 

**Is this Mrs. Elliot’s?’’ asked a carman, who 
stood with his leather hat and rough coat all cover- 
ed with snow. 

‘** Yes, sir,”’ replied John. 

** Very well; I’ve got a Christmas present for 
her, Drafffer think; so hold oper ‘he door until 
I bring it in.”’ 

John had been trying on his new shoes, and had 
got them laced up about his ankles just as the car- 
man came. So out he bounded into the snow, 
leaving the door to take care of itself, and was up 
into the car in a twinkling. It did not take long, 
with John’s active assistance, to transfer the con- 
tents of the car to the widow’s store-room, which 
had been for along time wanting in almost evecy- 
thing. 

““Good night to you, madam,”’ said the car- 
man, as he was retiring, “‘ and may to-morrow be 
the merriest Christmas you ever spent. It isn’t 
every one who has a friend like yours.’’ 

** No—and may God reward him,"’ said Mrs. 
Elliot, fervently, as the man closed the door and 
left her alone with her children. 

And now the timely present was more carefully 
examined. It consisted of many articles. First, 
and not the least welcome, was half a barrel of 
flour. Then there wasa bag of corn meal, another 
of potatoes, with sugar, tea, rice, molasses, but- 
ter, etc.; some warm stockings for the children, 
a cheap thick shawl for herself, and a pair of gum 
shoes—besides a good many little things that had 
all been selected with strict regard to their use. 
A large chicken for a Christmas dinner, and some 
loaves of fresh Dutch cake for the children, had 
not been forgotten. Added to all this wes a letter 
containing five dollars, in which the generous 
donor said that on the next day he would send her 
a small stove and half a ton of coal. 

Edward Mayfield slept sweetly and soundly that 
night. On the next day, which was Christmas, 
he got the stove for Mrs. Elliot. It was a small, 
cheap and economical one, designed expressly for 
the poor. He sent it with half a ton of coal. 

Three or four days after Christmas, Mrs. Green 
said to Lizzy and Jane, as they sat sowing — 

**T declare, girls, we’ve entirely forgotten our 
washerwoman, poor Mrs. Elliot. It is some weeks 
since she sent us word that she had sprained her 
wrist, and could not do our washing until it got 
well. I think you had better go and see her this 
morning. I shouldn’t wonder it she stood in need 
of something. She has two children, and only 
one of them is old enough to earn anything—and 
even he can only bring home a very small sum. 
We have done wrong to forget Mrs. Elliot.’’ 

** Yuu go and see her, Lizzy,”’ said Jane. ‘I 
don’t care about visiting pour people in distress; 
it makes me feel bad.” 
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‘*To relieve their wants, Jane, ought to make 
you feel good,’’ said Mrs. Green. 

‘**] know it ought; but I had rather not go.” 

“*Oh yes, Jane,’’ said Lizzy; ‘‘ you must go 
with me. I want you to go. Poor Mrs. Elliot! 
who knows how much she may have suffered ?’’ 

‘Yes, Jane, go with Lizzy; I want you to 
go.”’ 

Jane did not like to refuse positively, so she 
got ready and went, though with a good deal of 
reluciance. Like a great many others, she had 
no taste for scenes ot distress. If she could re- 
lieve a want by putting her hand behind her and 
not seeing the object of penury, she had no objec- 
tion to doing so; but to look suffering in the face 
was too revolting to her sensitive feelings. 

When Lizzy and Jane entered the humble 
home of the widow, they found everything com- 
fortable, neat and clean. A small stove was upon 
the hearth, and, though the day was very cold, 
diffused a genial warmth throughout the room. 
Mrs. Elliot sat knitting; she appeared extremely 
glad to see the girls. Lizzy inquired how her 
wrist was, how she was getting along, and if she 
stood in need of anything. To the last question 
she replied — 

‘*] should have wanted almost everything to 
make me comfortable, had not Mr. Mayfield, one 
of the gentlemen I washed for befure I hurt my 
wris', remembered me at Christmas. He sent me 
this nice little stove and a load of coal, a half bar- 
rel of flour, meal, potatoes, tea, sugar, and I can’t 
now tell you what ali—besides a chicken for our 
Christmas dinner, and five dollars in money. I’m 
sure he couldn't have spent less than twenty dol- 
lars. Heaven knows | shall never forget him! 
He came on Christmas eve, and inquired so kindly 
how I was getting along; and then told me that 
he would send me a little present instead of to 
those who didn’t really need anything, and who 
might well forgive him for omitting the usual com- 
pliments of the season. Soon afier he was gone, 
a man brought us a car load of things, and on 
Christmas day the stove and the coal came.’’ 

Jane looked at Lizzy, upon whose face was a 
warm glow and in whose eyes was bright light. 

‘Then you do not need anything ?”’ said Lizzy. 

** No, I thank you kindly, not now. I am very 
comfortable. Long before my coal, flour, meal 
and potatoes are out, I hope to be able to take in 
washing again, and then | shall not need any as- 
sistance.”’ 

‘* Forgive me, sister, for my light words about 
Edward,’’ Jane said, the moment she and Lizzy 
left the widow's house. ‘* He is generous and 
noble-hearted. I would rather he had done this 
than made me a present of the most costly remem- 
brancer he could find, fur it stamps his character. 
Lizzy, you may well be proud of him.”’ 

Lizzy did not trust herself to reply, for she 
could think of no words adequate tu the expres- 


sion of her feelings. When Jane told her father 
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about the widow—Lizzy was modestly silent on 
the subject—Mr. Green said— 

‘* That was nobly done! 
the genuine coin! 


There is the ring of 
I am proud of him!’’ 

Tears came into Lizzy’s eyes as she heard her 
father speak so warmly and approvingly of her 
lover.”? 





“LAC QUI 


BY A. M. 

There is a lake with this strange name somewhere in t 
Oregon. 
theme. Should you ask, “Is there any foundation for this leg 


true, 


NEVER have I seen thy waters, 
Lake of strange, mysterious fame! 
Nor have asked from dark-browed maidens 
Legends old, of that wild name— 
Lac qui parle! 


Yet while in my chamber sitting, 
Gazing o'er these stern old hills, 

And, 
Fancy limns thee as it wills— 


} 


if truth, tis all unwitting 


Lac qui parle! 


Smooth thy surfacs, and yet rippling 
Softly round a wooded steep— 
Then far in the distance dimpling 
Like the smile of happy sleep— 
Lac qui parie! 


Then, a beach of sand so yellow 


Stretches from the shaded height; 





, its hue so mellow 
ls the scene with cheerful light— 


Lac qui parle! 


Far within a bay indented 
Flower and wave all mingled seem; 
Wave with sweetest perfume scented, 


Flower illumed with gemlike beam— 





Lac qui parle! 
‘ 


Over all a silence resting, 
Only roused by rustlir 


Leave 


Thy fair form when Nature grieves— 


ig leaves, 
s like some kind robe investing 


Lac qui parle! 


When the moon is o’er thee beaming, 
Fairer seems her lovely 


Reason knows “tis Fancy's dreaming 


face— 

When so fair a scene they trace, 
Lac qui parle! 

Sunshine brightly o’er thee streaming, 

Fi 


Meets an answering eye still gleaming 


ids thy wave still purely bright— 


From the depths it fills with light— 
Lac gui parie! 


Cal Ae Aeon 


PARLE. 
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‘* Next year,’’ added Mr. Green, ‘‘we must 
take a lesson of Edward, and improve our sys'em 
of holiday presents. How many hundreds anl 
thousands of dollars are wasted in useless souve- 
nirs and petty trifles, that might do a lasting good 
if the str: am of kind feelings were turned into a 


better channel.’’ 


PARLE!” 


K. 


he almost unknown territory between Wisconsin and 
This romantic title has haunted my fancy for years, and the following verses were written on this vague 


end?” I must tell you that the second stanza is literally 


3ut when from the midnight heaven 
Stars peer forth with curious ray, 
Then unto thy wave seem given 
Life and light more fair than day— 
Lac qui parle! 


Lovingly thy form embracing, 
On thy face old forests pore ; 
But thine eye, still heavenward gazing, 
Watcheth t forevermore— 
Lac qui parle! 


Studieth in that star-bright volume 
If the appointed hour draws near 
When the signal word so solemn 
Shall shine forth serenely clear— 
Lac qui parle! 


Far within a deep-browed cavern, 
Curtained by a stony fold, 

As if in some olden tavern 

stern and cold— 

Lac qui parle! 


Death had rested, 


On a couch of sand reposing, 
With her soft hair all unbound, 
And her hand its grasp still closing, 

Modestly, her robe around— 
Lac qui parle! 


Sleeping lies an Indian maiden 
With no smile on parted lip— 
Lip yet drooping, as o’erladen 
With the dew a bee would sip— 
Lac qui parle! 


Did that soft and gentle murmur 
Lure her from the upper air, 

Wooing her to that long slumber, 
Free from joy, as free from care— 


Lac qui parle? 


Naught she speaketh, but her story, 
Ful! of strange and bitter grief, 
Seemeth, like a far-off glory, 
To enshrine that life so brief— 
Lac qui parle! 
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Every day grown more despairing, 
Heart sick for hope’s cheering ray, 
Naught but gloom the future wearing, 
Longer seemed each dreary day— 
Lac qui parle! 


Fied from wrong and hopeless sorrow, 
Here the magic lake was spread, 
And while pondering on the morrow 


-_gNeath 


n oak she laid her head— 






Lac qui parle! 


There, as worn and lone she slumbered, 
From the wave a spirit rose, 
And by earthly form uncumbered, 
Knew, untold, the maiden’s woes— 
Lac qui parie! 


Knew full well that, weak and powerless, 
Life and strength at once would fail, 

Like a vine, al! sere and flowerless, 
Broken by the wintry gale— 


Lac qui parle! 


Tenderly, while o’er her bending, 
Eunda followed every thought— 
Seeing there that peace unending, 

Quiet rest was al! she sought— 
Lac qui parie! 


*Eunda knew the antique legend, 
That the day shall surely come 
When o’er al! the earth no region 
Shall be left for Wrong’s fou! home— 
Lac qui parie! 


LRA 


And when, in our onward journey, 
Our bright San shall find the place 
When, high shining in the heavens, 
Man Love's magic wave shall trace— 
Lac qui parle! 


Strength shall see that only weakness 
Could have hated perfect truth, 
And that in a lowly meekness 
Should have lived imperfect youth— 
Lac qui parle! 


Whispering through her trancéd senses, 
Eunda reached the maiden’s heart— 
Showed her that her weak defences 
Could but fail *gainst Wicked Art— 
Lac qui parle! 


Then she said, “ Come, rest securely, 
No harsh sound thy sleep shall fright— 
And around shall spirits holy 
Watch and ward, both day and nighi"— 
Lac qui parle! 


Trustingly she sought the chamber 
In that dreamy twilight hour; 

There she sleeps, till watehing Eunda 
Reads on high that Love hath power! 


Lac qui park 


Thus while in my chamber sitting, 
Gazing o’er these stern old hills, 
Fancy, to that fair scene flitting, 
With bright forms the still air fills— 
Lac qui parle! 





*—“An exceeding good. to the possession of which the constellation of Hercules—the benign influence of the 
human race shall yet attain, when ye system to which stars so aspecting that they shall spell clearly in ye hea- 
we belong shall have advanced to an opening in the vens the divine word Love.”—Old Writer. 





AN ACROSTIC.—EDEN. 
BY ROBERT G. ALLISON. 


“The world was dark, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, wept till woman smiled.” 


Epen’s fair garden was a wild, 
Lonesome and sad, till woman smiled. 
In vain the birds their choirs began, 
Zealous to soothe the heart of man, 
As they o’er joyous descants ran: 

By turns’ they try their sweetest notes; 
Echo exerts her magic power— 
Through al! the air the music floats— 
How cheerless still each passing hour! 


But when fair woman graced the scene, 
Unconscious beauty in her mien, 

Rivers looked bright and trees grew green; 
Then, through all Eden’s blissful bowers, 
Opened blooming, fragrant flowers— 

No sorrow marred the happy hours. 








HEROIC WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1848, by L. A. Gopey, in the Clerk’s Office ot Mec: My: 


of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) «= * 


ELIZABETH GILBERT. 


Tue story of the captivity of Benjamin Gilbert 


and his family, presents a touching example of 


female fortitude and affection. Elizabeth, his 
wife, was the widow of Bryan Peart. Afier her 
marriage with Gilbert, they resided on their farm 
in Northampton county, on the frontier of Penn- 
sylvania. In the midst of the enjoyment of all 
the comforts and conveniences of life, and with 
flattering prospects for their children, they were 
plunged into the deepest distress by an event too 
common in those days of cruelty and disaster. 

On the twenty-fifth day of April, 1780, the 
family was alarmed, about sunrise, by the ap- 
pearance of a party of eleven Indians. ‘These 
were of the different tribes who had abandoned 
their country on the approach of General Sulli- 
van’s army, and fled within command of the Bri- 
tish forts in Canada, promiscuously settling with- 
in their neighborhood, and, according to Indian 
custom, frequently invading the frontier settle- 
ments. 

Having secured the family of Benjamin Gilbert 
and of Peart, his wife's son, and plundered the 


houses, the savages began their retreat, two of 


their number being detached to fire the buildings. 


The unhappy prisoners saw the destruction of 


their homes as they were led onward, compelled 
to walk over rugged and teilsome paths, and as- 
cend mountains, and threatened with death if they 
failed to go on. At night they were secured ac- 
cording to the Indian methed. A sapling was cut 
down, into which notches were cut, that pinned 
the prisoners’ legs to the ground; over this was 
placed a pole, crossing the pole on each side with 
stakes driven in the ground; and a strap put 
round the necks of the captives, was fastened to 
a tree. ‘Their beds were hemlock branches 
strewed on the ground, with blankets for a co- 
vering. 

On the twenty-seventh they passed near Fort 
Wyoming, on the eastern branch of the Susque- 
hannah, about forty miles from their late habitation. 
The next morning they were all painted, accord- 
ing to Indian custom, those painied black being 
by the mark devoted to death, as of no value to 
their captors. Afier a painful and wearisome 
journey, during which the prisoners endured in- 
credible hardships, the Indians separated into two 
companies, one choosing the westward path, the 
other going more to the north. Four of the cap- 
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tives were taken westward, and the others, in- 
quiring after them, were told—‘‘ These were 
killed and scalped, and you may expect the same 
fate to-night.’’. A man who had been hired in 
Gilbert’s family, terrified at this threat, made his 
escape under favor of the night, and after suffer- 
ing many hardships in the woods, at length found 
his way to the setilements, and gave the first au- 
thentic intelligence of Benjamin Gilbert and his 
family to their friends. 

On account of this escape, the prisoners were 
treated with greater severity. The chief of the 
savages even threw Jesse Gilbert down, and lified 
his tomahawk to strike him. His mother, Eliza- 
beth, interposed, placing her hand on his fore- 
head and beseeching that her son might be spared, 
which interference the savage rewarded by beating 
her, tying them both by the neck to a tree till his 
tury was abated. 

On the eleventh of May, the strength of Eliza- 
beath Peart gave way, her husband not being al- 
lowed to relieve her by carrying the child. The 
Indian under whose care she was, observing her 
faintness, gave her a violent blow. It was indeed 
true, that days of bitter sorrow and wearisome 
nights were appointed the unhappy 
Irom their daily fatigues and the scarcity of pro- 
visions, Elizabeth Gilbert was reduced so low that 
she traveled in great pain, and was seized with 
chills, which the Indians relieved by administer- 
ing their medicines. Sometimes two of her chil- 
dren were obliged to lead her. On the fourteenth 
they joined two out of the four captives who had 
been separated from them ten days before; and 
the meeting between affectionate relatives who 
had despaired of seeing each other again, afforded 
them joy in the midst of their sufferings. 

The terror of the family was now excited by 
seeing the Indian who had the charge of Benja- 
min Gilbert painting him black; but no entreaties 
of theirs being likely to prevail, they resigned 
their cause to Him whose power can control all 
events. When the old man’s strength failed, the 
savage put a rope about his neck, leading him 
along with it; and when fatigue at last overcame 
him, and he fell prostrate on the ground, the 
Indian pulled the rope so hard as almost to strangle 
him. His wife, now forgetful of her own danger, 
resolutely interceded for her husband. The sa- 
vages bade her go forwards as the others had 
gone; but she refused to comply with the order, 
unless Gilbert might be permitied to accompany 
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captives. 
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her. They replied that ‘‘ they were determined to 
kill the old man,”’ having before sat him apart as 
a victim ; but her unwearied entreaties at last pre- 
vailed to turn their hearts from their cruel pur- 
pose. The Indians, relenting, set out to overtake 
the rest of the company, and the parents were 
welcomed by their children, who, seeing their fa- 





ther besmeared with the fatal color, had expected 
bo nurdered. 
ey crageed the Genesee river on a raft of 


logs, bound together by hickory withes. The 
captives were frequently employed in preparing 
the food; often in pounding the hommony, of 
which the Indians ate first, afterwards wiping the 
spoon on the sole of their moccasons and giving it 
to the prisoners, who were then permitted to 
make a meal. Elizabeth Gilbert was struck re- 
peatedly for having missed the path. Not being 
able to walk as fast as the rest, sie was sent for- 
wards, but soon overtaken and left behind, the 
others being compelled by the Indians to go on 
without regarding her. When she came to a di- 
vision path, and was perplexed which to take, she 
found a branch laid by her husband across the 
wrong one: an aflecting instance both of inge- 
nuity and tenderness. An Indian belonging to 
the company, who was onthe horse she had ridden, 
overtook her, and as he went on slowly, endea- 
vored to alarm her by saying that she would be 
left behind and would perish in the woods. Be- 
fore he had gone any distance from her, his heart 
was so softened that he alighted from the horse 
and left him that she might be able to reach the 
rest of the company. ‘The more seriously she 
considered this, the more it appeared to her a 
convincing instance of the overruling protection of 
Him who can “‘ turn the heart of man as the hus- 
bandman turneth the watercourse in his field.’’ 
As the Indians approached nearer their habita- 
tions, they were met by whites and savages bound 
on some expedition, and by the wife of the cap- 
tain, Rowland Monteur, daughter to the king of 
the Senecas. She was dressed in the Indian man- 
ner, shining with gold lace and silver baubles, and 
was attended by the captain's brother, another In- 
dian, and a white prisoner who had been taken at 
Wyoming. She went through the ceremony of 
adopting Rebecca Gilbert, a girl of sixteen, as her 
daughter, by putting a silver ring upon her finger. 
Passing through a small town near Niagara, an 
Indian woman came out of one of the huts, and 
struck each of the captives a blow. After they 
had left this place, the captain painted four of the 
children and presented each with a belt of wam- 
pum, as a token of their being received into favor. 
The prisoners were released from the heavy loads 
they had been compelled to carry, and their situa- 
tion would have been tolerable but for their an- 
ticipation of harsh treatment, and the hardship of 
separation. ‘The dreadful yells of the savages as 
they approached the hamlets, caused them inex- 
pressible terror; for they were no strangers to 
the cruelties usually exercised on captives by In- 
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dian men, women, and children, on entering their 
towns, by way of revenge for their relations who 
had been slain. In this case their sufferings did 
not fali short of their expectations. Two of the 
women were much bruised by falling from their 
frightened horses; Elizabeth, the mother, took 
shelter by the side of a savage, who sent her 
away on observing that she met with some favor 
on his account; and she was almost disabled by 
the violent blows she received. The blood trickled 
from their heads in a stream, their hair being 
cropped closely and their clothes inrags. The in- 
fliction of this revenge was at last stopped by the 
of the king, and his words—‘“‘It is 
enough.’? Elizabeth Gilbert, with her husband, 
was ordered to the house of the chief, Rowland 
Monteur, and kindly received by the women. 
They were visited by two officers from Niagara 
Fort, who promised to send a boat the next day to 
bring them to Niagara. 

After they had reached the fort, Elizabeth and 
3enjamin, with one of their sons, were surren- 
dered to Colonel Johnson. Delivered from the 
apprehensions and distress they had undergone, 
they still suffered more than language can describe, 
from uncertainty as to the fate of the rest of their 
family. One of the Indian women, moved by 
sympathy, even forgot her prejudices, and wiped 
away the tears that trickled down the cheeks of 
the heart-broken mother. The housekeeper _of 
Colonel Johnson invited them to her house, gave 
them her best room, and did everything in her 
power to administer to their necessities, and to 
soothe their sorrows. 

Elizabeth, having information a few days after 
that Benjamin Peart was by the river side with 
the Indians, went to see him, and made every 
effort to procure his release; but his captors 
would not give him up. They intended to march 
with their prisoner to the Genesee River. The af- 
fectionate mother’s fruitless solicitations but re- 
newed the grief of her son, who had been torn 
from his wife and child some time before. She 
procured him a net and some salt, an acceptable 
present for the journey. About the first of June, 
Elizabeth Peart was brought by the Senecas to 
the fort; Elizabeth Gilbert visited her, but the 
Indians, of whom Captain Powel offered to pur- 
chase her, refused to give her up, she having been 
adopted by a family of their tribe. The parting 
of the mother and daughter was most affecting. 
Another appeal was made by the afflicted mother 
to Captain Brant, an Indian chief high in rank, 
whom she besovght for her children who re- 
mained in captivity. 

On their journey to Montreal, Benjamin Gil- 
bert suffered much from illness ; and here, again, 
the heroism and devotion of his wife were called 
into action, enabling her to bestow on him the 
care and attention his bodily weakness rendered 
necessary. On their passage in the boat, she 
supported him in her arms, affurding every possi- 
ble relief to mitigate his pain. 
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She proved, indeed, ‘‘ faithful unto death ;’’ and 
he prepared, through Christian resignation, for 
the final change, and thus breathed his last. Eliza- 
beth was left with her two children, in the dark- 
ness of night, on those lone waters, the only 
others in the boat being the four Frenchmen who 
managed it. Fearing that they would throw the 
corpse overboard, as they showed no feeling for 
her distress, she applied to some British officers 
in a boat behind them, who received her under 
their protection. 

The next morning Jesse went to the command- 
ant of the garrison of Cceur de Lac for a coffin, 
in which the corpse was put, and hastily interred 
under an oak not far from the fort. The men re- 
fused to wait, and the widow was not permitted to 
pay the last tribute to the dead. But in the midst 
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of her anguish she submitted, without a murmur, 
to the dispensations of Providence. 

Afier their arrival at Montreal, the mother and 
her son, and daughter-in-law, obtained employ- 
ment in different families. An account of their 
sufferings and situation was prepared and for- 
warded, by the favor of one or two individuals, to 
General Haldimand at Quebec, who speedily is- 
sued orders to procure the relea | the family, 
with particular injunctions for e garrison to 
furnish them with necessaries as they came down. 
A surprise, joyful indeed, was in store for the 
sorely tried mother. While at her work one day, 
a little girl informed her some people wanted to 
see her. On entering the room, she found herself 
surrounded by six of her children. The happiness 
of such a meeting, after a captivity of fourteen 
months, can be better imagined than described. 
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DARKENED HOURS. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Whru folded arms and drooping head, 
I stand. my heart’s blest goal unwon ; 
My soul’s high purpose unattained— 
But life, but life goes hurrying on! 


I pause and linger by the way, 

With tainting heart and slumbering powers, 
And still the grand immortal height 

Which I would climb, before me towers, 


And still far up its rugged steep, 
The poet-laurel mocks mine eyes ; 

While sweetly on its summit wave 
The fadeless flowers of Paradise. 


My voice is silent, though I mark 
rhe toil and woe of human lives, 
The beauty of that human love 
That meekly suffers, trusts, and strives. 


My voice is silent, though I see 
The captive pining in his cell, 

And hear the exiled patriot breathe, 
O’er the wild seas, his sad farewell. 


The song of joy is on my lip, 

While freedom’s banners are unfurled, 
And freedom’s fearless battle shouts, 

And triumph lays, ring round the world. 


No glow of rapturous feeling comes 
To flush my cheek, or light mine eye, 

W hile golden splendors of the morn 
Are kindling all the eastern sky. 


Nor when, while dews weigh down the rose, 
I read amid the shadowy even, 
That bright Evangel of our God, 
Whose words are worlds, the starry Heaven. 


Yet was my nature formed to feel 
The gladuess and the grief of life, 


To thrill at freedom’s name, and joy 
In all her brave and holy strife ; 


To tremble with the perfect sense 
Of all things lovely or sublime, 
The glory of the midnight heaven, 

The beauty of the morning time. 


God-written thoughts are in my heart, 
And deep within my being lie 

Eternal truths and glorious hopes, 
Which I must speak before I die. 


Who shall restore the early faith, 

The fresh, strong heart, the utterance bold? 
Ah, when may be this weary weight 

Frora off my groaning spirit rolled’ 


To thee, I turn, before whose throne 
No earnest suppliant bows in vain— 
My spirit’s faint and lonely cry 
Thou wilt not in Thy might disdain. 


Awake in me a truer life! 
A soul to labor and aspire ; 

Touch thou my mortal lips, oh God, 
With thine own truth’s immortal fire! 


Be with me in my darkened hours— 
Bind up my bruised heart once more ; 
The grandeur of a lofty hope 
About my lowly being pour! 


Give strength unto my spirit’s wing, 
Give light unto my spirit’s eye, 

And let the sunshine of Thy smile, 
Upon my upward pethway lie! 


Thus, when my soul in thy pure faith, 
Hath grown serene, and free, and strong, 
Thy greatness may exalt my thought, 
Thy love make beautiful my song. 


i 
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THE IDIOT, A PSYCHOLOGICAL STORY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES LAUMUR. 
id BY ROSE ASHLEY. 


1. 


Ir was on the 25th of June, 1823, in a chamber 
which was protected from the blaze of a very fine 
sunny day by double curtains of embroidered mus- 
lin, on a couch, from which it was very certain 


that she would never rise again but by the aid of 


other hands, lay a woman who might be fifty 
years of age. Her features stil! displayed the re- 
mains of great beauty, but it was beauty in its 
utter wreck. She was now emaciated and almost 
disfigured by the disease which was fast destroy- 
ing her. She appeared to be conscious of, and 
was resigned to her fate ; waiting calmly the hour 
of her release from suffering. At her side, seated 
in an arm-chair, was a young man about twenty- 
seven years of age. He was a person of noble 
figure and face, with dark hair, eyebrows well 


arched, and regular features, and carried himself 


with that select elegance of air which marks the 
person who naturally respects himself and mingles 
with good company. At a little distance, near 
one of the two windows of tle chamber, was 
seated also a fair but pale young girl. She seemed 
delicate, and continued silent and motionless. 
Her large and beautiful blue eyes were fastened 
on a picture of flowers, and with so much earnest- 
ness, that one might almost suppose that she was 
deep in meditations of the most serious and so- 
lemn character. This, however, was not the 
case, as we shall see hereafter. 

** My dear nephew,” at length said the invalid, 
in a faint voice, to the young man, ‘'I feel that 
the hopes which you and your learned associates 
endeavor to give me, are meant only todelude me 
pleasantly. I feel that they are illusions. I know 
that my fate is inevitable. In fact, I feel that I 
am dying even now.”’ 

‘* Nay, my dear aunt,”’ exclaimed the nephew, 
‘* why indulge in such gloomy anticipations? They 
do but increase your infirmities. They hurt you 
more than the disease from which you suffer.”’ 

““ And you really wish that I should still in- 
dulge in hopes ?’’ 

‘*Why not? There are many reasons why 
you should hope.”’ 

** My good Gustavus, do not labor to disturb 
in me the conviction that I am dying. Do not 
suppose that this conviction brings with it any 
terrors. Though a woman, believe me I have 
no little of that courage which you of the other 
sex fancy your possession exclusively. I believe 


that I know how to bear with my fate; but oh! 
what will become of that poor child, Clara ?’’ 

** My dear aunt, once more receive my assur- 
ance, you are not dying—you have still many 
pleasant seasons of life before you.’’ 

“Not dying! You are a skilful physician, 
Gustavus; but your art is baffled here. Is it not 
true that pulmonary consumption is incurable ?” 

‘* Who tells you that such is your malady ?”’ 

‘““Ah! God! is that so difficult to discern? 
I have but too frequently beheld it while it hur- 
ried away the dear ones about me—have too fre- 
quently studied its aspects in others, not to be 
familiar with them when they assail myself. I 
tell you, Gustavus, that I am dying. Fifteen 
days will see the end of it. Say no more, then, 
in regard to myself, but speak, if you can, of the 
fate of my poor Clara. What is to become of 
her ?”’ 

‘* And why should this distress you so greatly ? 
If that misfortune which you predict, but which I 
do not apprehend, should in reality befall us, am 
I not her natural protector ?”’ 

‘** Thou, Gustavus ?”’ 

‘* Who else, my dear aunt ?”’ 

‘* And do you fancy that the mere title of cou- 
sin will suffice to sanction a young man of your 
age, in the adoption of the delicate and responsible 
reiation of guardian to a young girl of eighteen? 
Could she properly appear before the world as 
your protégé ?”’ 

‘* No, certainly not. As a cousin,I could not 
certainly become her protector; but in a more so- 
lemn and sacred character I may.”’ 

‘* What mean you ?”’ 

‘* To entreat of you the hand of my cousin.”’ 

‘** Repeat what you have said, Gustavus—I fear 
that I have heard you imperfectly.”’ 

‘*Once more, then, I entreat the hand of my 
pretty cousin as my wife.”’ 

*‘Ie is well!—I was not then deceived. But, 
Gustavus, my son, know you that I have but lit- 
tle fortune to leave with her ?’’ 

‘I know it perfectly.” 

‘* Know you not, further, that the child, though 
good, amiable, and beautiful, as you see, labors 
under the dreadful curse of idiocy ?"’ 

‘*Can you suppose me ignorant of this also ?— 
I, who, since her infancy, have scarcely passed a 
day without seeing her ?"’ 

“* What, then, is your object, Gustavus? What 
is your hope ?”’ 
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‘* When, my dear aunt, at the feeble age of ten 
years, | was left an orphan in the world, without 
other support than public charity vouchsafed, you, 
a widow as you are, with no fortune yourself, touk 
the poor boy into your keeping, and sustained 
and nurtured him as if he were your own son.”’ 

‘* You were the son of my sister.”’ 

‘* Your help enabled me to pursue my studies, 
classical and medical, and it is through you alone 
that I am at this day anything. Should distinction 
await me, it will have been your gift. How shall 
I acknowledge, how compensate this bounty ?”’ 

** Speak not of it, Gustavus.”’ 

‘*] must, my aunt, for it has been a constant 
thought with me. From the moment when I be- 
came conscicus of the cruel affliction of my poor 
cousin, I felt that it would prevent the worthy 
from seeking her in marrage. I, then, long since 
formed the resolution, when she should be of age 
to marry, of seeking her myself. And now that I 
have position in the world’’— 

She interrupted him—‘‘ And your resolution, 
then, was formed long ago ?"’ 

**Since I first discovered, and began to think 
on her condition.” 

‘**Itis not then a sudden resolution built upon 
my danger, Gustavus ?’’ 

‘* No, dear aunt—it is a determination solemnly 
made as far back as my fifteenth year. Manhood 
contirms the resolution of the boy; and seriously 
and deliberately, I entreat the hand of my cousin.”’ 

** Gustavus, thou art indeed a noble gentleman. 
What you propose more than compensates me for 
all that I have done—it, indeed, by your exem- 
plary conduct and docile aflection, you had not 
already more than repaid me everything. But 
because you owe me gratitude, youare not bound 
to sacrifice life in return—and such a life, too— 
one which, under God's blessing, if my prayers 
can avail, shall be equally eminent and happy. 
Think again, Gustavus, of the cruel infirmity which 
afflicts my child.”’ 

‘It needs not, my dear aunt, that I should oc- 
cupy myself wiih a thought which is now so 
familiar.”’ 

‘*Look on her, the sweet, good, inoffensive 
child. See how motionless she sits, speaking 
nothing, thinking nothing ; a creature whose life 
is like that of the flowers she contemplates. How 
sad to think that God has withheld the gift of 
mind from a thing so beautiful! Atthis moment, 
while I gaze on her from a dying bed, she knows 
not what it is to die. She little dreams that she 
is about to lose a mother. She hears us not, 
though we speak without reserve, and is ignorant 
how much she herself is the subject of our con- 
versation.”’ 

‘*T know all this, my dear aunt. I know my 
cousin well. It is now quite seventeen years 
since [| have lived under your roof with her. 
Enough, then, that J] am in no respect ignorant of 


what I say, and of what I seek. Such as she is, 
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to me in marriage. I promise you, dear aunt, to 
dedicate all my cares to her happiness.”’ 

‘*T thank you, my dear Gustavus—I thank you. 
But what you propose requires thought. Were I 
sufficiently well, | should demand a week for re- 
flection; but as my time is short, twenty-four 
hours must suffice. In that space I will find an 
answer. Remain to-day where you can easily be 
summoned. And now leave me, Gustavus; the 
long conversation we have had leaves me ex- 
hausted. 1 must have rest.’’ 

At these words, the young physician made his 
farewell and took his departure. 


Il. 


Axp now, while our invalid sleeps, suffer me to 
sketch for you the portraits of the two principal 
personages of our little drama. As we have said 
already, Gustavus was twenty-seven years of age, 
a noble youth of erect, good figure, with luxuriant 
brown hair, and the most beautiful eyes in the 
world—fiery at once, and tender. Their glances 
never failed to inspire affection in those upon 
whom they fell in sweetness, for they strove al- 
ways, on such occasions, with that glowing be- 
nevolence which only finds its birthplace in a no- 
ble soul. The habitual air and carriage of Gus- 
tavus were easy and graceful, announcing equally 
first thoughts and proper associations. He had 
been reared with care, and by good hands. His 
conversation was usually grave, his voice full of 
dignity. Though tender and affectionate, a man 
of soft and humane sentiments, he had never suf- 
fered his dignity of character to have become for- 
feit to his sensibilities. He neither trifled with 
his own nor the affections of others. Love he re- 
garded not as a plaything, or a fancy, but as an 
affair of thought, of honor and futurity. He never 
ventured to profane the privilege which Providence 
has assigned to it, as one of the chief sources of 
mortal felicity. As soon as he properly under- 
stood his position in the worh’—that he was an 
orphan, totally without fortune>and that he de- 
rived all his support from his auwt—he resolved 
to justify her bounty by his application to his du- 
ties. By the propriety of his conduct, his avoid- 
ance of all unnecessary expenditure, of all excess, 
and by the most devoted of filial attentions, he 
strove diligently to repay those cares and affec- 
tions of a woman, who, strictly speaking, owed 
him nothing. During his studies, as for long sea- 
sons after, he showed himself a very model of 
docility, propriety, diligence, and even wisdom ; 
if, indeed, the exercise of these qualities do not, 
in themselves, imply the latter. Taken into her 
keeping by his aunt, when his poor cousin was but 
a yearold, he had watched her progress day by 
day with a thought beyond his years, and which 
soon taught him to sympathize with her deplor- 


I know; such as she is, | entreat you to give her ? able condition, and to foresee the future depend- 
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ence and desolation of this incapable child. From 


that moment, as he told his aunt, F ~eived 
the idea of making the “nfortunate C! vife, 
assured that she could never hope fu. © suitable 


match with any other person. In this resolution 
he was governed by a tender sentiment of pity 
rather than of love; of gratitude for bis aunt’s 
bounty, and a deep habitual sympathy with the 
sweet, unconscious Victim of nature, in one of her 
most capricious moods. It was this benign and 
blessed feeling, as the presence of a good angel, 
that had helped to keep him trom temptation; to 
divert his heart from other seductions; to keep 
him free from the fascinations of other women, 
and to make him devote himself, as to a sacred 
duty, to that which had otherwise been the most 
difficult, and, perhaps, dreadful, of all human 
sacrifices. 

Clara, as we have already described her, was a 
blonde and a beauty—but—an idiot. She had 
sweet, soft blue eyes, and a figure of the most 
charming grace; and, but for her unhappy dis- 
ability, she must have been a creature of the most 
eminent attractions. Her idiocy, however, had 
nothing in it which might provoke repugnance, or 
give birth to that feeling of pain, and sometimes 
of dislike and scorn, which we are apt to feel 
when we suddenly encounter in the worid persons 
tainted with this malady. Her aspect showed 
nothing of its presence. Her countenance was 
amiable and gracious in expression. It is true, 
she preserved an almost constant silence ; but her 
silence had nothing in it of stupidity, her look 
nothing of folly, and her movement nothing of 
the ludicrous or eccentric. ‘The most perfect 
harmony reigned in her features; her smile 
was soliciting, sweet, and melancholy ; her car- 
riage was that of any o‘her woman. Her eyes 
sometimes even shot forth an expressive bright- 
ness, which seemed to spring from a soul not 
wholly unconscious nor unsusceptible of thought- 
ful emotions. These, however, would be extin- 
guished as suddenly as they arose, like those 
summer lightnings, which, having inundated the 
space with a blinding light, as suddenly yield 
place toa darkness more dense and black from the 
momentary illumination. It could be seen that 
reason had mede an effort to animate the beauti- 
ful statue, and continued to make her efforts, 
though always baffled by a resistance which re- 
pelled her advances, and discouraged her hopes at 
any periect or prolonged inspiratior. 

Her mother, in the fond belief that an avenue 
might yet be opened to her mind, had kept her, 
till the age of sevenieen, at school, and under the 
best masters. But these had availed her nothing. 
The innocent and docile pupil repeated her lessons 
after her instructors at the time she received 
them; but a moment dispersed the impression— 
the memory was a blank—it received but did not 
retain—as incapable of keeping as the mind was 
of appreciating the required lesson. It was quite 
as impossible to teach her evea the ordinary work 
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of her sex—to handle needle or crotchet, to em- 

broider a flower, or make a common seam. She 

had never been able to read a iine in her prayer- 

book, or to commit a prayer to memory, however 

short; and if the curate of the parish did admit , 
her to the holy communion, it was because of her 

innocence and purity—her purity of lite and cha- 

racter, rather than because he supposed her capa- 

ble of comprehending the mysteriwns conditions of 
the solemn ritual of whose privileges she partook. 

To conciude the summary of those sad and pecu- 

liar deficiencies which made her a different being, 

not only from mankind generally, but from most 

persons similarly afflicted, she was entirely want- 

ing in that sentiment of ‘lial love, that instinc:ive 

and powerful affection for the pareut, which is 

even accorded to the brute creation. Her heart 
did not bound with gratitude or thankfulness in 
the embrace of her still devoted mother. She was 
a puzzle to the psychologist. 

With so many reasons to be miserable, Clara 
was yet fortunate in that extreme 
which lett her whully insensible to any of her de- 
ficiencies. She dreamed of no other condition. 
She lived not by her own efforts, and would have 


ooluseness 


ceased to live if her own efforts were required for 
her life. 
pendent; and if a sweet light ever iliuminaied her 


Never was one more completely a de- 


eyes, in consequence of her momentary glimpses 
of reason, it must have arisen from the kind and 
fostering solicitude of all who approached her mo- 
ther and herself, all of whom lavished caresses 
apon her as upon a child whom one does not ex- 
pect to think ; and thus it was that, at eighteen, 
she was quite as much a pet and a favorite as the 
infant who is just beginning to totter with uncer- 
tain steps on the very threshold of existence. 
Such, then, are the two beings whose fortunes 
must yet engage our attention, as destined to ad- 
vance together. 


Ill. 


Tue next day, at the same hour as before, Gus- 
tavus entered the chamber of his aunt. He found 
the venerable lady in bed, while his cousin, Cla- 
ra, kept her accustomed seat by the window. 
Afier saluting and embracing the latter, he turned 
to the invalid and said— 

‘* Well, dear aunt, I trust you have a favorable 
answer ready. Wiil you not take me fur your 
son-in-law ?”’ 

‘* And you really persist, my dear Gustavus, in 
thus desiring to espouse your cousin ?”’ 

‘*T am more desirous now than ever.”’ 

‘* Ah, well!—I have no strength to oppose the 
generous action that you design to perform. Gus- 
tavus, I accept your sacrifice.”’ 

** Tt is no sacrifice that I make,’ 
ruption of the nephew. 

The aunt proceeded—‘‘ Let me finish. 


’ was the inter- 
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cept your sacrifice, assured that God’s blessing 
will be upon you and reward you for it. I con- 
sent to all that you require. Be wholly my son.”’ 

Gustavus seized the hand of the invalid and im- 
pressed a silent kiss of thankfulness upon it. ‘lhe 
aunt resumed— 

‘* Aud now, my dear Gustavus, [ have a prayer 
to make to you—it is that you will lose not a mo- 
ment to arrive at the consummation of your mar- 
riage. J urge this for many reasons. In the first 
place, it will make my last moments more tran- 
quil. I shall die assured of the guardianship of 
my child; of a protector for her already, who 
watches over her feebleness and shields her from 
its mi-fortunes; one who, though perhaps un- 
moved by that warmer feeling of affection which 
she might never excite, will still regard her with 
the tenderest cares. Another reason for my wish 
is to avoid for her the legal difficulties of orphan- 
age. Were I to die before yuu were united, it 
would be difficult for you to perform your good 
resolution, Clara being still in a state of mi- 
nority.”’ 

‘*1 will not lose a moment,” was the reply. 
‘* But, my dear aunt, why thus continually brood- 
ing upon death? I told you yesterday, and re- 
peat to-day’’— 

‘That I will not die! 
would say ?’’ 

“itis!—it is!” 

‘* Cease your assurances on this point, my dear 
nephew, and proceed to the completion of your 
arrangements.”’ 

‘+1 will, dear aunt—but Clara, my cousin—is 
it not proper to consult her in the matter ?”’ 

** Oh! she will consent toeverything—ignorant, 
perhaps, of what isasked. On that head there is 
no difficulty. You shall see. Clara, my daugh- 
ter, come hither. Come near to me.’’ 

The girl obeyed instantly, and the mother then 
addressed her— 

‘* My child, do you not wish to marry ?”’ 

‘* Yes, mamma,”’ was the simple and unhesi- 
tating answer. 

‘* Well, you shall marry Gustavus, your cou- 
sin—he and I will settle it.”’ 

Clara waited a moment; but as nothing more 
was said to her, she returned to her seat smiling. 
Here she was soon again lost in her wonted occu- 


Is not that what you 


Gustavus leit the house immedia‘ely, to 
The condi- 
The 


pations. 
prepare for the marriage ceremony. 
tions of the contract were easily arranged. 
future spouse, just at the beginning of his practice, 
had no wealth with which to endow his bride, 
who naturally inherited all her mother’s posses- 
sions. The little savings which Gustavus had 
been able to make, furnished the means for the 
usual entertainment with which the lover honored 
his betrothed. Of this she partook without sur- 
prise, or interest, or pleasure; a fact which, ac- 
cording to some sorry jester on the occasion, 
would seem to prove that her idiocy was neither 


entire nor incurable. The day fixed for the mar- 
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riage found the mother near her end; but her rea- 
son was still perfect, and her feeble condition only 
strengthened her will in urging the progress of 
the nuptials. She wasobeyed. Clara was decked 
in ber bridal apparel, crowned with the flower of 
the vrange, emblem of modesty and innocence, 
without exhibiting any astonishment .or asking 
any questions. She submitted to be led away 
without asking whither they proposed to conduct 
her. The mother bestowed her blessing with 
trembling hands, and consigned her to the care of 
a venerable neighbor—a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor—who acted as father on the occasion. 
The young people, accordingly, accompanied by 
a few friends, wno served as witnesses on the oc- 
casion, went first to the mayoralty of the precinct, 
where they contracted civil marriage. They next 
repaired to the parish church to receive the nuptial 
benediction. At the moment when they entered 
the church, a priest clothed in his robes of office, 
was seen to leave it. His mission was to adminis- 
ter the last sacrament, and bestow the last con- 
svlations of the church on earth, to the dying mo- 
ther of the bride. The ceremony was a somewhat 
longer one than usual; for the young husband, 
under the peculiar circumstances, felt, without 
blushing, the necessity of procuring all the sanc- 
tions of religion on his nuptials, and had desired 
the celebration of high mass at the ceremonial. 
When the rites were ended, and they had re- 
turned home, ali was ended there also. The mo- 
ther was no more. She had known better than 
the science of the physician, how eagerly the 
worm of death was gnawing at her heart. 


IV. 


As we may well suppose, there was neither ban- 
quet nor dance at such a bridal. The home of death 
was not one in which amusements could prevail, or 
bring with themany pleasure. The friends of the 
young couple soon retired. Gustavus then confided 
his bride to the special care of a respectable widow, 
a kind woman whom he knew and had taken into 
his service. She was about the age of Clara’s mo- 
ther, and prepared to take her place. She dis- 
robed the young, uncenscious wife, who readily 
suffered her bridal garinents to give place to the 
simple costume of the household. Once in her 
night dress, and with an arm-chair beside the 
window, where she had been wont to take her 
seat, she sunk into it as aaturally as before, and 
remained immovable and silent. The recent 
events had made no impression upon her. The 
worst symptom in her case was that absence of 
curiosity which seemed to be conscious of no 
changes. 

Having performed the last sad duties to the 
dead, Gustavus addressed himself to the living. 
He now gave himself up devotedly to the two 
leading objects of his the ghts, his w.fe and his 
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profession. The studies were somewhat kindred. 
He entertained a fond hope, a fancy, that Clara 
was not incurable ; and he pursued, with deep and 
profound investigation, all those branches of study 
in moral philosophy and science, which he thought 
might bear upon the condition of his patient. ‘I'o 
litt her out of the state in which she seemed to 
vegetate only, and so beauiifully, was his great 
and secret passion. It was apparent that this state 
did not proceed from any fault of conformation. 
There was nothing, seemingly, in her organiza- 
tion that needed to be remedied. But the ques- 
tion still arose—where lies the defect? What is 
the true cause of this mournful imbecility ? It was 
in vain that he asked this question. ‘The problem 
was still to be discovered. He consulted his books 
in vain. His head ached with his own reflections. 
The ancient masters gave no adequate responses 
to his demands. His search was fruitless, his ex- 
periments without results, and science toiled upon 
the docile patient without the gratification of a 
single step of success. The young wife remained 
as insensible as ever. So great was the obtuse- 
ness, that she had readily adopted as her mother 
the aged female whom Gustavu. ‘ad employed; 
and with her mother, apparently, her arm-chair and 
her window, her condition seemed totally unalter- 
ed from what it had been in all preceding years. 

Knowing, as he did, that it was the moral, above 
all, that he had to supply in his wife, Gustavus 
carried her to all those scenes and situations 
where she might be made the witness of striking 
and sudden emotions. But paintings the most 
impressive, dramas the most startling and en- 
ergetic, still found her insensible and left her cold. 
The young physician was completely at a loss. 
He was baffled. If, for a moment, the heart of 
his wife seemed to respond beneath the pressure 
of his hand, he was soon mortified to discover that 
it was not with any emotion which betrayed the 
birth or presence of a new feeling or sensibility. 
Nothing seemed to quicken her mind in all the 
experiments, whether dictated by his studies or 
bis affeciions. 

Bat nature was silently performing her fune- 
tions; and when Clara became enciente, a new 
hope arose in the bosom of the husband. He knew 
what wonderful revolutions, in mind and heart, 
are effected by this condition; and he anxiously 
began to calculate that a happy change in her 
constitution was about to achieve results to which 
his science had proved unequal. | But, for awhile, 
his hopes seemed idle. When he spoke to her of 
her condition, be found her stil! an idiot. His 
joy found no sympathy in her; his hope awakened 
neither doubt nor hope in her bosom. Her soul 
seemed still that icy lake, in which apathy and 
night alone commune. When, folding her in his 
arms, he tuld her she was soon to become a mo- 
ther, she evidently knew not the import of his 
words, and regarded him with a simple indiffer- 
ence and vacancy, which was, of all aspects, the 
most melancholy to behold. 
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But the husband was only premature in his ex- 
pectations. When the infant was born, a most 
lovely little girl, they placed it beside the mother 
on the couch. Then it was that the stealthy and 
silent processes with which nature had been work- 
ing, revealed themselves to the eyes around her. 
She regarded the child with glances of equal ten- 
derness and pride. A human intelligence, the ma- 
ternal instinct, was evidently living in all its 
strength at last. Without being told what was to 
be done, she drew the infant to her breast in a 
transport of delight, and with tears of a new-born 
and convulsive rapture in her eyes, strove to teach 
it to seek the nourishment which her bosom could 
not then bestow. 

As ours is a psychological history, we must not 
forego necessary details. Briefly, then, during a 
space of nine days, the young mother continued 
to speak as formerly; but all perceived, by the 
light and sparkle of her eyes, the play of her fea- 
tures, and the animation of her gestures, that an 
extraordinary change had taken place, and was in 
progress still within her. After this period, the 
revolution became more rapid. When she re- 
covered from the usual term of confinement, no 
one knew her. Her tace, still a little pale, was 
radiant with intelligence and happiness. Her car- 
riage, though feeble, was full of elevation and no- 
bleness; her action now seemed constantly ex- 
pressive of a sentiment and a thought. At first, 
her speech was marked by doubt and timidity, as 
that of a child when it first sings; and those who 
heard her, particularly her husband, were struck 
with the peculiar selectness of her words, and the 
extreme correctness of her ideas. The maternal 
sentiment had completed the imperfect work of 
the original nature. The chrysalis had broken 
through its shell, and was now become a thing of 
wings as well as beauty. 

The innate faculties which had thus long lain 
dormant in the idiot, now completely roused and 
inspirited, daily made new exhibitions of life and 
struggle in the department of, the mother. To 
Clara herself, her past life was neither full nor 
lucid ; but she remembered perfectly her mother 
and her marriage. For the former she now asked, 
apparently unconscious that she had ever been 
cuntent with a substitute. When told by Gusta- 
vus that her mother was no more, that she cc ud 
no longer behold her, she abandoned herself to a 
paroxysm of grief, which was totally unexpected 
by those who knew the history of her indifference 
to that same parent a little while before. Co ducted 
by her husband to the tomb of her mother, she 
prayed fervently above it and shed many tears. 

The miracle was complete. The surprising 
thing was, that the pains which had been taken to 
teach her during her past life, and which had b en 
wholly without show of profit, were not lavished 
in vain. Her lessons had been deposited as germs 
—seeds in the cold soil—which had fructuated 








THE IDIOT, 


slowly and in silence—not perishing—only in 
abeyance—like those flower seeds which we have 
gathered, of late days, from the vaults of the 
Egyptian mummery, where they have lain for 
three thousand years, which yet take root in the 
soil of Europe, and put forth all their life and 


fragrance. She had passively received her les- 
sons. They were now only beginning to germi- 
nate. Talents suddenly began to display them- 


selves in her, not merely thought and reason, but 
peculiar endowments of both, to say nothing of 
accomplishments. These developments kept due 
pace with her growing sensibility. She could 
seat herself at the desk and write in a style 
at once natural and graceful. She could seize 
her harp ard find herself a musician. Grasping 
a pencil, she showed herself a painter. Needle- 
work, which the mother had desired particularly 
to teach her, and which she seemed totally inca- 
pable of learning, not enly came familiarly to her, 
but she found herseli embroidering as well as 
sewing; achieving the fanciful with the needle, as 
well as the useful and the necessary. What was 
again remarkable in her case, was, that in all she 
did, she did not so much seem to acquire, as to 
remember; she recalled rather than learned, and 
appeared rather to continue an exercise long since 
begun, than to commence the rudiments of arts in 
learning. Certainly, all this was inexplicable in 
any merely human reasoning. It seemed rather 
to resemble those magical results which are now 
induced by the action of human sympathies, as 
shown in the mysterious action and agency of 
animal magnetism. It was not the least of the 
wonders in her change, that she now took into 
her own hands the affairs of the household. Her 
ease, the readiness with which she acquired her 
duties, the facility and grace with which she 
achieved them, were the marvel of all who came 
to see her. And she did the honors of the house 
with a spirit and affability which proved her also 
a geuine woman of the world. 

Gustavus, who had never heard of a change so 
wonderful, was, of course, in perfect ecstacies. 
That sentiment of pity which had first prompted 
him to espouse the poor idiot, whom no one else 
would be likely to seek, was now lifted into a love 
as passionate and devoted as his pity had been re- 
fined and unselfish. In those moments when he 
was most filled with admiration of his wife's pos- 
sessions, he would revert, with a sigh, to the me- 
mory of that good woman, his aunt, to whom he 
owed so much; and gratitude for whose protec- 
tion had so much contributed to move him to the 
sacrifice, (for such it was at the time,) when he 
proposed for her daughter. Could that sainted 
woman but hehold the change! It was with a 
somewhat bitter feeling that he regretted her so 
soon withdrawal. How had she drunk in happi- 
ness, enough to compensate a life of cares, could 
she but behold the happiness of her child and of 
himself, and witness the almost supernatural il- 
lumination which had so suddenly and so glori- 
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ously lighted up the dark cold chambers in her 
vacant mind. 


VI. 


Five years had now elapsed since Clara had 
become a mother—jive years of a new being— 
Her daugh- 
ter, meanwhile, whom she idolized, had grown 
rapidly, and was fair and beautiful like herself. 
The family occupied a very pretty mansion at St. 
Maude, which Gustavus had leased, the ample 
and thick shades of the garden of which, was the 
favorite place of retreat for the mother and her 
child. Clara was now in her twenty-fourth year. 
She had had no other child, and her beauty was 
unimpaired and more perfect than ever—almost 
perfect, indeed, with the equal charms of face and 
person, illuminated and irradiated by the inner 
and superior light of mind. She had fortified and 
strengthened the talents which she had found her- 
self to possess, by the most frequent practice and 
the most diligent study ; and every day increased 
the attractions which had already made her a con- 
spicuous favorite in society. Gustavus, mean- 
while, was not idle. Happy in his domestic cir- 
cle, he was foriunate in his profession. A severe 
student and skilful physician, he had risen into 
usefulness and reputation; strengthened for his 


since the resurrection of her mind. 


task by that which usually conduces to success, 
as it always crowns with courage, a sense of the 
most satisfied human happiness. Thus, under the 
most pleasant auspices of fortune, the young cou- 
ple seemed to be gliding on through life with all 
seas smooth, and the light of a genial sun making 
the whole wide prospect grateful equally to their 
hearts and hopes. 

But such is not the destiny either of the virtu- 
ous or the merely happy. Storms must ruffle the 
seas, and the sky will have itscloud. One day— 
it happened very unfortunately for a couple so de- 
serving of the happiness which they enjoyed —the 
little daughter of Clara fell sick. The effect was 
equally curious and instant upon the mother. She 
grew not only miserable, as young mothers are 
apt to be in such cases, but she ceased to speak or 
sing. and totally abandoned the duties of the 
household. A certain degree of derangement 
manifested itself in her conduct and ideas. Some- 
times she forgot to give her orders, or gave them 
in contradictory terms. There were other like 
symptoms, which her husband ascribed, however, 
entirely to the alarm which she felt for the safety 
of the child. 

But the child grew well again, and so did the 
mother. A relapse followed, and the mother 
again suffered as before. Gustavus now bestowed 
his chief cares upon the daughter, assured, by the 
mysterious sympathy that existed between them, 
that to cure the child would be to restore the mo- 
ther also. But his patient baffled his efforts. The 
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disease became more and mure exaggerated, and 
the increasing suffering of the infan was painfuily 
apparent in the case of Ciara. Gradually, the 
unhappy mother, falling from stage to stage in in- 
tellectual stature, sunk once more into a condition 
similar to tha: of the years before her marriage. 
She fluctuated mentally, as the child did physi- 
cally. The intellectual endowrcat of the one 
might be measured by the maternal forces of the 
other. Asthe infant seemed to cheer and brighten, 
the harmony and light of thoughi returned to the 
mother, though for a few moments unly, awaiting 
only the unfavorabie aspect of the child's malady 
to lose itself again entirely—memory, idea, con- 
sciousness, all seeming to come and go with the 
fluctuations of the disease. In short, the moral 
nature of Clara passed through all the couditiuns, 
and exhibited all the phases, favorable or other- 
wise, which affected the physical condition of the 
infant. It was a mournfui spectacle, that of the 
two agonies, the one of the body, the other of the 
soul, which were so mysteriously kindred ; mani- 
festing symptoms so alike, pursuing the same gra- 
dations, passing through the saine processes, 
marked by crises of equal pain and peril, in all re- 
spects parallel; arriving, at the end, to a like 
conclusion, in the mortal death of the one, and the 
mental death of the other—the destructiun of the 
physical existence of the child, and the equally 
total ruin of the intellectual being of the r:other ! 
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The child died. In the same moment, when she 
drew her last breath, the memory of the mother 
went out like the flame of a candle in a sudden 
gust of wind. Thought, knowledge, the innate 
endowment, the acquired possessions, the senti- 
ment of conjugal love, al! seemed annihilated trom 
the soul of the wife and mother, in the instant ot 
her daughter’s death, fleeting tc Heaven with the 
little soul, with whose coming only she had found 
all her gifts. 

The fire in Clara’s eyes was extinguished. She 
ceased to speak Her face resumed its tormer 
pallor and expression. Her smile, sweet and 
melancholy befure, again appeared, but wandering 
and vacant, as if all her faculties having been 
brought by her title of mother, she incurred the 
forfeiture of all in losing that. She was now again 
as completely the idiot as she had been in the hour 
of her marrisge. ‘The cares and consolatiohs, the 
solicitude and skill of Gustavus were equally in 
vain. ‘Ihe unfortunate creature of a destiny so 
peculiar, grew more shadowy every day. She 
languished for a year without complaint, and in 
the same old arm-chair, at her accustomed place 
beside the window—which, since the death of her 
child, she had continued to occupy—she yielded 
herself, without seeming seffering, to the friendly 
stroke of death. She died, with a smile on her 
lips, of the same disease which had carried off her 
muther. 





THE RAISING 


OF LAZARUS. 


BY IDA FAYE 


*T1s sunset on Judea’s plains—a sunset calm and stil|— 

And over mount and grove and fic.d, o'er river and o’er 
rill, 

The sun’s last beams stream far and wide in gorgeous 
hue of red, 

And fall alike on shepherd’s brow and haughty mo- 
narch’s head ; 

While through the air are borne the sounds of revelry 
and song, 

As the merry dancers lightly bound in yonder lively 
throng. 


But, lo! a group of mourners, and Jews of every grade, 

From the loftiest noble in the state to the gentle, uinid 
maid; 

The Pharisee with lofty look, the Scribe with proud dis- 
dain ; 

The Publican with eager step, forgetful of his gain; 

And Judah's maidens, fair and lovely as the sculptor's 
proudest dream, 

While the sober matrons in their grace like guardian 
angels seem. 


There’s one among that company—mark well his air 
and mien, 

For lovelier looks, more perfect grace in mortal ne’er 
were seen; 


Beuevoleuce is stamped on every act and look, 
* 


Proclaiming that from God himself its heavenly light it 
look 

His followers are weary, for the journey hath been long 

Bui hastily their garments sweep the dusty road along 


A voice of wailing now floats by, of wailing for the 
dead, 

For Lazarrs, the friend of Christ, upon his rocky bed, 

Within the grave reposeth in long and quiet sleep, 

While his sisters in their mourning bow low their heads 
to weep; 

And Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
meek, 

Speaks comfort to them while the tears pour down upon 


his cheek. 


In grief, they draw nigh to the grave with solemn step 
and siow, 
And from the gloomy sepulchre the heavy stone they 


throw 
These words, “O, Lazarus, come forth!” rung out upon 
the breeze, 


And Lezarus appeared and worshiped at his Saviour's 
knees 

The Pharisees with wonder stand, the mourners bless 
the Lord, 

While angeis tune their harps with joy at the glory 0! 
His Word 








MODEL COTTAGES. 





The accompanying design for a cottage was | one is remarkable for its simplicity. We return 


sent us by a gentleman in Washington city. We our thanks. 
do not know that we have the privilege of using References.—a, dining-room ; B, kitchen porch; 
his name. He promises to send us others. This c, kitchen; p, parlor; F, hall; @, closet; u, en- 


trance; I, portico; 3, doors; K, windows. 




















TUE WORK TABLE. 


LADY’S 


RETICULE. 
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Materials—Siz skeins of purse silk. two hanks steel beads, 
one pair steel tassels, one yard and a half of silk cord, and 
eight small steel rings will be required 

D ec, double crochet; b, bead stitch. 


Make a chain of 141 stitches. 
Ist row.—D e 
2d row.—D c, with 1 bead in each stitch. 
3d row.—D ec. 
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4th and 5th rows.—1 long stitch, 2 chain; repeat. 

7th row.—D c. 

8th row.—Same as 2d. 

9th row.—D ec. 

10th row.—5 dc, 5b; repeat. 

lith row.—2 dc, ib, ide,ib, lde, 3b, Lde, 1b, 1 
de, ib, 1 de; repeat. 

12th row —2. de, ib. ide, 2b,1de, 1b, lde,2b, 1 
dcec,1b,1dc; repeat. 








THE WORK TABLE. 


13th row. —2 dc,1b,3dc¢,3b,3dce¢,1b,1dc; repeat. 

14th and 15th rows.—1 dc, 1b, 4 de, 3b, 4de, 1b; 
repeat 

17th row.—f dc, 1b, 1de, 2b, 1de,3b,1de¢,2b,1 
dc, 1b; repeat. 

18th row.—_1L dc, 2b, 3 dc¢,3b,3de¢,2b; 


19th row.—1L dc, 4b, 2dc,1b,2de,4b; 


repeat. 
repeat. 
20th row.—1 dc,1b,5de,1b,5de,1b; repeat. 

Qist row.—2 dc,1b,3 de,3b,3dc,1b,1dc; repeat. 

22d row.—1 dc, 1b; repeat. 

23d row.—1 dc, 2b, lde, 1b, 2de, 
dc,2b; repeat. 

24th row.—2 dc, 1b, 3de,1b,1de, 1b, 3de,1b,1 


1b, 2de,1b,1 


dc; repeat. 

25th row.—1 de,1b,3de¢,5b,3dce,1b; repeat. 

26th row.—3 b, l dc, 2b, 1de,1b,1dce,2b; repeat. 

27th row.—1 dc, 1b; repeat. 

2th row.—l dc, 1b, 3 de, 2b, Ldce, 2b, 3de, 1b; 
repeat. 

29th row.—1 dc, 4b, 1 de, 1b, lde, 1b, lde, 4b; 
repeat. 

30th row.—D c. 

3ist row —1 b into each stitch. 

32d row.—D ce. 

33d and 34th rows.—1 long stitch, 2 chain, miss 2; re- 
peat. 

35th row.—D ec. 

36th row.— Same as 31st. 

37th row.—D c. 

35th row.—1 b, 3d c¢, 1b, 2d ce, 2b, 7d ce, 3b, 5de, 
3b,7dc,2b,2de,1b,3dc; repeat. 

39th row.—3 b, de, 1 b, 2d c, 1b, 3d ec, 1b, 2de, 
2b,4dc,ib,3de,1b, 4de,2b, 2de, 1b, 3dc, 1b, 
2de,1b,1dc; repeat. 

40th row.—1 b, ld c, 2b, 2d ec, 1 b, lde, 1b, 3d, 
3b, 3de, 2b, 2dce,1b, Llde, 1b, 2de,2b,3de,3b, 
lde,lb,ide,1b,2de¢,2b,1dce; repeat. 

41st row.—lL dc, 1b, 1d c, 1b, 3d ce, 1b, 2d e¢,1b, 
ldecib,4de,1b,2de¢,3b,2de,1b,4dce,lb,ide, 
1b, 2dc,1b,3de,1b,1dce,1b; repeat. 

42d row —2d c, 1b, ld ec, 1b, 3d ce, 1b, 1d ec, 1b, 
4dcib,2dc,lb2@de,lb, Pde, Lb, Pde, 1b, 4de, 
lbidec,lb,3de,ib,lde,1b,1dc; repeat. 

43d row. —3d ec, 1b, 1d c, 1b, 3d ec, 2b, 3de, 1b, 
®8de.2b.ide,lbildelblde,2b,2%dc, lb, Ide, 
2b,3dce,1b,Lde,1b,2dc; repeat. 

4th row. —3 de,1b, 1d c, 6b, 2 de, 6b, 2d ce, 1b, 
2Qde,6b,2de,6b,1de,1b,2dc; repeat. 

45th row.—Same as 43d. 

46th row.—Same as 42d. 

47th row.—Same as 4lst. 

4th row.—Same as 40th. 

49th row.—Same as 39th. 

50th row.—Same as 38th. 

Slst row.—D c 

52d row.—1 b into each stitch. 

53d and 5Ath rowse—D c. 

Fasten along the bottom, sew on the rings and tassels, 


and draw up with the cord. 


KNITTED MUFF AND VICTORINE FOR A 
LITTLE GIRL. 

The materials required for knitting the Muff and Victo- 
rine are two pins No. 10, an ounce and a half of white Ber- 
lin wool and a small skein of black: the white wool should 
be in half ounce skeins to avoid frequent joins. 

The stitch, which is very simple, is the same throughout 
both Muff and Victorine. 

For the first row, bring the wool forward, slip one 
stitch, knit one stitch; repeat to the end of the row. 
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For every row after, bring the wool forward, slip one 


stitch, knit the next stitch and the loop which is over it 
together; repeat. 


THE MUFF. 





Cast on 36 stitches, and knit in the stitch given above 
until the piece measures ten inches. 

For spotting with black, pass a crotchet needie through 
a bit of the knitting, as represented in the diagram, draw 
the loop of double black lamb’s-wool through, pass the 
ends through the loop, and draw them down. The wood 
cut will be a guide as to the number of spots. 


THE VICTORINE. 
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Cast on 16 stitches and use the same stitch as in the 
muff. 

Knit four rows. 

Knit two stitches; pick up a stitch between the stitches 
and knit it, giving it a twist to prevent a hole; knit to 
within two stitches of the end of the row, make another 
increase stitch in the same manner, and finish the row. 

In the next row, in each place where you come to the 
increased stitch, knit it and knit another stitch at the 
back of it, carefully avoiding a hole. 

In the following row, when you come to the increased 
stitches, bring the wool forward, slip one stitch, knit one 
stitch. 

Continue without further increase until the knitting 
measures seven inches. 
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Knit four stitches, turn the knitting and return, knit- 
ting the same four stitches again. 

Knit eight stitches and return. 

Knit twelve stitches and return. 

Knit sixteen stitches and return. 

Knit the whole row and return 

Knit sixteen stitches and return. 

K 

Knit eight stitches and return. 

Knit four stitches and return. 

Knit one row. 

Knit two stitches. Increase one stitch in the same 
manner as directed in the fifth row of the Victorine; 
finish the row. 

Knit to within three stitches of the end, and make a 
second increase stitch as directed in the sixth row; 


nit twelve stitches and return. 


finish the row. 

Knit two stitches, bring the wool forward, slip one, 
knit one; finish the row. 

Knit seventeen rows. 

Knit four stiches and return. 

Kuit one row and return. 

Knit eight stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit twelve stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit sixteen stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit sixteen stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit twelve stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit eight stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. , 

Knit four stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Repeat the last sixteen lines. 

Knit four stitches and return, knit eight and return, 
knit twelve and return, knit sixteen and return, knit 
twenty and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit twenty stitches and return, knit sixteen and re- 
turn, knit twelve and return, knit eight and return, knit 
four and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit four stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit eight stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit twelve stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit sixteen stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit sixteen stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit twelve stitches and return 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit eight stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit four stitches and return. 
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Knit one row and return. 

Knit six stitches and return. 

Knit one row and return. . 

Knit twelve stitches and return. 

Knit one row ond return. 

Knit what you have knitted over again, reversing the 
order of the lines, until you have passed “ knit seventeen 
rows.” 

Knit to within six stitches of the end of the row, pass 
the wool forward, slip one stitch, drop the stitch with the 
loop, slip another stitch, pick up the dropped stitch and 
knit the two stitches with the loops together; finish the 
row. 

Knit two stitches; you will find that the next loop 
crosses two stitches, knit them with their loop as one 
stitch; finish the row. 

Knit two rows. 

Knit four stitches and return, knit eight and return, 
knit twelve and return, knit sixteen and return. 

Knit one row and return. 

Knit sixteen stitches and return, knit twelve and re- 
turn, knit eight and return, knit four and return. 

Knit on until this side matches the other, not forgetting 
to round the corners by kniting two stripes into one as 
directed in the previous decrease. 


THE MAKING UP. 


The materials required for making up the muff and 
victorine are a yard of white ribbon one and a quarter 
inch wide, two yards of silk cord, a small piece of sar- 
cenet to line the muff, the same of glazed calico, and of 
wadding. 

Cut a piece of wadding the right size for the muff, and 
cover it with giazed calico on one side and with sarce- 
net on the other; place the knitting on the calico and 
fold all together into the form of a muff, with the knitting 
outward, sew up the lining first, and afterwards the knit- 
ting. taking stitch for stitch. Finish it with a silk cord 
round each end. 

For the victorine, plait the ribbon to the form of the 
child's throat, leaving strings to tie, as shown in the dia- 
gram, and hem it by each edge to the victorine. 
silk cord round the victorine, and add the black spots as 


Sew a 


in the muff. 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“ Grace was in all her steps.” 
WE promised, in our last chapter, that in the next we 


Be- 


fore entering on that, however, we must introduce a few 


would give illustrations of the “Sceptre Exercise.” 
observaticns on another kind of exercise which requires 

The following good and pertinent 
yen of Dr. Ro 
Watxtnc —Of all kinds of exercise, wal! 


constant practice. 


advice is from the } ertson :— 
cing is that 
which is the most universally 


time the best. Ca 





attainable, and at the sar 


ing so many muscles into action, a! d 


especially those of the lower extremities, of which the 
circulation is apt to be more languidly and imperfectly 


periormed, from the degree of resistance presented by 


the force of gray ity to the return of the blood to the 
heart—calling, moreover, so much of the moving appa- 


ratus of the body into reciprocal and balanced action, 


flexor and extensor muscles being « orrespondingly ex- 


ercised—walking is undoubtedly the best of all exercises 


for the purposes of health, independently of its second- 
ary, and by no means little useful effect, of carrying the 


respiratory organs into the freer and purer air, and ex- 


THE INDIAN 

















SCEPTRE 


posing the system to the extraordinary and (at least in 
earth) the 
The 


degree of the exercise must, of course, vary with the 


the colder and temperate countries of the 
healthful influence of the direct rays of the sun. 
age, condition and habits of the individual; but the de- 
that 
generally much underrated. 





gree of exercise is in most cases serviceable is 
Two miles a day is the 
minimum distance which a person of moderate health 
If the powers of the sys- 
tem increase, or are stronger to begin with, the minimut 


The object should be, in mo 


and strength ought to walk. 
ought to be four miles. 


cases, to walk tue four miles in an hour; and the inva- 


lid, beginning, perhaps, by walking a mile or a mile and 
gradually increase her rate of 
Quick 
walking calls more muscles into action than slow walk- 

does, be The muscles of the 
back and trunk, neck and arms, are comparatively very 


a half an hour, might 
walking until she had accomplished this end. 


and is therefore tter. 


ing 
little used in slow walking. A person can hardly walk 
quickly without using them to a very considerable de- 
gree. It is a maxim so sound and important as to de- 
serve frequent repetition, that the greater the number of 
the muscles used the more advantageous will be the 


exercise. 


EXERCISE 
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l 1 benef l exercise 1s prac- 24. Commencing from the same position, the ends of 
" r both sceptres are swung upward until they are held, 
1eld by the handle, pendant on each vertically and side by side, at arms’ length, in front of 
side, (see fig. 1;)—that in 1 right hand is carried over the body. the hands being as high as the shoulders, (see 
the head and left shoulder u ings perpendicularly fig. 4;)—they are next carried in the same position, at 
on the right side of the sj} e fiz. 2:)—that in the arms’ length and on the same lev as far backward as 
t hand is carr 1 over the rin ex ictly the op- possil le, (see fig 5:) each is then droy I ed backward 
posite di o t § f ) lit hangs on until it hangs vertically dewnward, (see fig. 6;) and this 
} t 
the opposite side: } li bot! pu still pendent, the ercise ends as the first. Previous, however, to drop- 
hands are raised somewhat than the head, (see ping the sceptres backwards, it greatly improves this 
fig. 3;)—with the sceptres in the same position, both arms exercise, by a turn of the wrist upward and backward, 
mre extended o urd and backward: they are, lastly, to carry the seceptres Into a horizontal position behind 
" } . . ‘ nie ! 
dropped iuto the first po 1. All this is done slowly. the shoulders, so that if ei their ends would 
Pi I ) nt 
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Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. 
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touch—next, by a turn of the wrist outward and down- 
ward, to carry them horizontally outward—then by a 
turn of the wrist upward and forward, to carry them 
into a horizontal position before the breast—again, to 
carry them horizontally outward, and finally to drop 





and thence to the first 
slowly. 


them backward, position. A 


this is also done 
3d. The sceptres are to be swung by the sides, first 
separately, and then together, exactly as the hands were 


in the last extension motion. 
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EDITORS’ 


“THE past comes to maturity only in the present, and 
in the present are sown the seeds of the future.” 

So says a German philosopher, and we think his senti- 
Literature, 
The 


writers who have gazed steadily on truth, the bright po- 


ment superior even to an “Orphic saying.” 
especially, exemplifies the German’s wisdom. 
lar star of human improvement, and modeled their works 
from the best propensities of human nature, never be- 
come obsolete. Each succeeding age finds out some- 
thing not before understood in the “divine philosophy” of 
y of the moral emo- 
tions, so glowingly described in Milton's 
strains, will yet be realized in the perfected human cha- 


Shakspeare; and the sublime beauty 
gorgeous 


racter. 

Periodical literature is in unison with this constart ad- 
vancement, and therefore has advantages which fi.ished 
works, unless of the very highest merit, cannot reach. 
In truth, the greatest productions of genius would rarely 
become popular were it not for the aid of periodicals. 
Addison's “ Spectator” first introduced “ Paradise Lost” 
to the British public; and Wordsworth owes much of 
his popularity to the diffusion of his gems of thought 
through the periodical press. And then a monthly, like 
our own “ Book,” can embody the beautiful thoughts and 
hopes of the present time, as they spring warm from the 
soul of genius; and displaying those choice flowers of 
fancy while in freshest bloom, attract many to preserve 
their seeds of wisdom; and thus the young are “ rooted 
and grounded” in just sentiments and true principles. 

We might illustrate these remarks by giving extracts 
from a multitude of private letters, showing what power- 
ful influences the Lady’s Book has exerted, not only on 
our own sex, but also 6n public opinion, as it regards 
“women and her sphere.” Everywhere in our land is 
heard the advocacy of a better provision for female edu- 
cation, and the better securing of women’s rights of pro- 





? 
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perty. These are the improvements in woman’s ial 
condition that we have advocated and urged 

Now, to be prepared to use rightly such high privileges, 
much remains for our sex to learnand todo. The “ La- 
dy’s Book,” as the organ of this progress, is ready to 
lead onward and upward. But softly as the rays of a 
rising star fall on the clear fountain, till the waters are 
tremulous with light, and the stream, as it wells forth, 
seems a line of diamond flashes, thus gently would we 


sures 


influence the genius of woman to give forth the trea 


res overflow with the 





of thought and feeling, till our pa 
pure, bright stream of her cultivated and chastened 


mind. 


BITS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 


“ All the phenomena (of light) are now considered to 








arise from the vibrations of an exceedingly attenuated 
medium, thrown into waves by luminous bodies of every 
kind, and which filling all space, and being diffused 
through the substance of the most solid bodies, and oc- 
cupying the spaces between their more substantial mole- 


cules, transmits and modifies these vibrati and con- 
fers upon substances transparency or opacity, color, and 


all other properties of acting upon light which they pos- 


sess.” 

So, after all, it is not from any quality inherent in a bo- 
dy that we are to derive our ideas of color, but from the 
manner in which that body reflects light:—Thus, we 
should say of one substance, not that it is red, but that it 
reflects light in a red manner—of anoth 
yellow, but that it reflects light in 
it is blue, but that it reflects light in a 


a yellow manner—of 





another, not that 


blue manner, and so forth. Our Anglo-Saxon reformers 
> 4) 


ir work to correct 





will of course make it a part of 1 


improprieties of language such as here indicated, 
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Tue Morner. By Witiiam Howrrt.—Yes, where a 
true mother walks amongst her young children, there 
walks as actual aspirit of Divine love and loveliness as 
ever trod the pavement of eternity itself. She is a soul 
on fire with the hallowed flame of affection, and filled 
with that overflowing abundance of virtue, high princi- 
ple and purity, that shall endow her children with a suf- 
ficient portion for their whole lives, and give them 
all the serpent 





power, if worthily imbibed, to tread dow 
natures that beset the onward course of existence. 


Tuovcnts. From tae German or Scuarrer.—To an 
upright man happiness is not necessary. God knows 
well upon whom he can lay evil, which is, as it were, 


i 


unavoidable in His world, so that it weighs little or no- 





hing on those who must bear it—on the patient, on the 
pure in heart. 

The work which the Lord has dealt out to the human 
race, is performed everywhere with fidelity, but in truth 
by Recognition alone—and without reward, for it yields 
only Consciousness. 

Alas! that the remembrance of the old days should 


t Grief is born with the Death of those 





spoil the new! th 
dear to us! 
He who has known a deep and bitter Grief, need no 


longer strive after Happiness, but only after Peace, after 


inward composure. Lifelong meekness must be the por- 
tion of him whose heart is broken! also reverential re- 


1ined the lot. 





signation to Him who or 
In Piety alone is constant satisfaction to be found. 
CHEERFULNESS.—Cheerfulness gives the highest power 


to do and to endure. 


Every man stands in need of Encouragement, of 


Cheerfuiness, of Peace in his Home, to enable him to 
bear what life brings with it, and still to preserve the 
power of working for the beneiit of mankind. 

We have rarely seen the loveliest characteristics of a 
daughter so truthfully depicted as in the following lines, 
by a correspondent we most cordially welcome to our 
Table. 


A SIMILE. 
BY GRETTA. 


Deep looking in thine eyes of blue, 
My little pensive Mary, 
I sought whereto to liken thee, 
My love, my dove, my fairy. 
I thought of all things beautiful, 
Of birds, and gems, and flowers; 
Compared thine eyes with morning’s stars, 


Or violets after showers. 


Thy pouting lips I strove to match 
With spray of coral rare; 

Thy buoyant form with soft sea foam, 
Or cloud in summer air. 


But all in vain—no emblem these— 
And when I sought for fairer, 
Thy tearful smiles, and smiling tears, 


Demanded something rarer. , 
But ah! my pet, I’ve found at last, 
The one that suits thee nearly— 
33° 
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A voiceless whisper of the heart, 
The heart that loves thee dearly. 


Thy father, stern and terrible, 
And full of sudden wrath, 

What is he but a thunder cloud 
Across thy mother’s path? 


But she’s a soft and radiant beam— 
And thou that blessed form, 

The Bow of Promise—born of both 
The sunshine and the storm! 


A FEW WorDs TO ouR Farenps.—In looking over the 
list of our contributors, we are admonished of a duty we 
owe to a large class of anonymous writers, who have 
voluntarily sent us their productions. Many ofthese, for 
different reasons, we were obliged to decline; never- 
theless we feel much obliged to the writers for the inte- 
rest they express in the success of the Lady’s Book. We 
regret that it was not in our power to accept their favors. 
We wish 
our contributors would bear in mind that each number 
of the “ Book” requires variety, and, of course, that we 
We want short, 


Some of the rejected articles were too long. 


must have room for various articles. 


racy, spirited essays; stories and sketches that embody 





pages of narrative or sentiment in a paragraph, as it were, 
and by a few touches, at once bold and delicate, as will 
paint rather than describe the characters exhibited for 
the instruction and entertainment ofour readers. Then, 
for poetry, we want gems from the priceless wealth of 
genius, such as are worth treasuring in the memory of 
youth as precious talismans to preserve the love of 
goodness from the blight of worldly cares, and the warm, 
generous affections of the heart from the frosts of time. 
Who would not prefer the little diamond, pure, polished, 
and perfect, to a mountain of false stones and paste orna- 
ments? 

Many such gems we have already on hand, to bring 
out during the ensuing year. Our contributors are the 
good and gifted of the land. The embellishments are to 
be in the best style of art; and altogether, we feel confi- 
dent that the “ Lady’s Book” for 1849 will be regarded as 
the guiding star of female improvement, the beacon light 
of refined taste, pure morals, and practical wisdom. 

To CorresponDENts.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted :—*The Town and Country,” “The Women of 
the American Revolution,” “The Young Missionary,” 
‘Crastinus,” “Isadore,” “Something to Live for,” “My 
Eva,” “ The Love of Christ,” “The Indian at the Burial 
place of his Fathers,” “To the Absent One,” “ Ella Ma- 
son, or the Promise of Marriage,” “Lines on the Death 
of my Brother,” “ The Queen of the Flowers,” “ The Pil- 
grim’s Arrival Home.” 

“Sweet Mother, do not Weep,” is accepted, and we 
shall be pleased to hear again from the author. 

Will the author of “The Past” favor us with her ad- 
dress ? 

“The Widow,” by T. T., is accepted with pleasure— 
but will not the author adopt some more suitable name ? 
Her article is too good for so common a signature 

“ Reminiscences of our Hotel,” returned by mail, Oct. 
16th, 1348. 

“Rose Walton” is subject to the author's order. 


“The Heroine Huntress” do do 
“Mount Penn” do do 
“ Article by a Step-Daughter” do do 
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CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE 

THE SNOW FLAKE. 1819 

Both works are intended as gift books, are excellent in 
their literature, and beautifully illustrated. Published 
by E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 

THE OPAL: @ Pure Gift for ali Seasons. Edited by 
New York, J. C. Riker.— 
We took much pains to make the Opal as perfect as pos- 


1849. 


Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 


sible in the literary department—the publisher has done 
his partin the best manner. Just look at the book and 
see if it be not the gem of the season 

MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. By L. Raymond 
de Vericour. Revised, with notes, alluding particularly to 
writers prominent in late political events in Paris. By 
Staughton Chase,A. M. Boston, Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln. pp. 448.—A work of great merit, that should be 
placed in every library, and read by all who make pre- 
tensions to literature. 

THE IMAGE OF HIS FATHER. By the Mayhew 
Brothers. Harper & Brothers, New York. Lindsay & 
Blakiston have Harpers’ edition of this admirable book, 
in a neat 18mo. volume, published in two parts, with ap- 
propriate engravings. It is the book of the season. Such 
a snarl as the characters get into, in the first volume, 
was never before seen or heard of, and it will keep the 
reader in a paroxysm of laughter from page one to finis. 
Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, also publish it complete 
in one volume, and at a reduced price. 

AGNES; OR, THE POSSESSED. 
By T. 8S. Arthur 
A new work by a popular author, and one full of 


A Revelation of 
Mesmerism. T. B. Peterson, Philadel- 
phia. 
interest to all classes. 
the books of Mr. Arthur, and has, moreover, a moral for 
the interested. 
this since the publication of “ Dombey & Son.” 

P. VIRGILIL MARONIS CARMINA. Classical Se- 
ries. Edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt. Lea & Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia. A beautiful edition. The reputa- 
tion of the distinguished editors is co-extensive with the 
Union, and insures the faithfulness of their labors. How 
much more convenient is this than the thick, clumsy 


It is admirably written, as are all 


We know of no more thrilling book than 


octavo -ve dug through in our school-days. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL CHORISTER. 
nor, New York. 
sic, with a complete system of elementary instruction, 
designed for public schools, academies, and select ju- 
A charming book for the ju- 
veniles—we shail put ours on it at once 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES FOURIER. By Ch. Pel- 
larin, M. D. Second edition, with an appendix. 
lated by Francis Geo. Shaw. 
Davenport. 
such is deeply interesting. 


Samuel! Ray- 
Containing a choice collection of mu- 


venile and adult classes. 


Trans- 
New York, Dewitt & 
This is said to be an impartial work, and as 
It has a very fine portrait of 
Fourier, and the appendix contains much valuable in- 
formation on the subjects connected with his doctrines. 

LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY. By Victor Hen- 
neguin. Dewitt & Davenport, New York. A small 
tract, very interesting both to Fourierists and those who 
are not so, beautifully printed, and worth the reading. 

NIAGARA: A POEM. By a Member of the Ohio 
Bar. Edward O. Jenkins, New York. A little pam- 
phiet, containing about two hundred lines of very good 
blank verse. The author has attempted a dangerous 
subject, but may be proud of his success. 
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SHANDY M’GUIRE; OR, TRICKS UPON TRAVEL- 


ERS: being a Story of the North of Ireland. By Paul 
Peppergrass, Esg. Edward Dunigan & Brother, New 
York. And a very good story it is, full of Irish wit and 


pleasantry,-with almost enough of religion in it to make 
it a religious novel. Itis beautifully got up 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PAUL JONES. 
Dewitt & Davenport, New York. A well written book, 
full of interest, as a good history of the commodore must 
inevitably be. Those who wish to possess themselves 


of a cheap and handsome book, can be g 


ratified by pur- 
chasing this 

A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Chronologically arranged from Sir John Mandeville to Wil- 
liam Cowper Consisting of Biographical Sketches of the 
Authors. Selecti ms from their Works, with Notes. Exrplana- 
tory. Illustrative. and directing to the best editions and to 
By Charles D. Cleveland. Published 
by E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia. We regard this as 


one of the best, if not the best, work of this sort 


various criticisms 


ever pudb- 
lished. The selections are made with admirable taste 
and judgment, and one could not more readily acquire a 





general knowledge of English literature than by its care- 


ful perusal 





‘Aaull- 


The typography and execution ¢ 
ful. An edition is also published, designed for the use of 
colleges and schools, to which questions for examination 
are appended, which has received the unqualified appro- 
bation of the most distinguished professors and teachers. 
We are pleased to be able to contribute our meed of 


praise, and to wish author ar 


leserves. 


d publishers all the suc- 
cess their enterprise ¢ 
THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. With lor- 
ns of their Writ- 
E. H. Butler & Co., 


“Long looked for—come at last.” The 





traits, Biographical Notices, and Specir 


ings. By Thomas Buchanan Read 
Philadelphia. 
book of the season. Well may editor, publishers, print- 
ers, and binders, be proud of the magnificent work their 
combined efforts have produced; and well may those 


favored ones who appear in its pages feel, at least, a lit- 





tle flattered by their locality and associations. The por- 


traits, of which there are ten in the highest style of the 
art, will be treasures to those who have hereto‘ore known 
The selections are 


admirably made by the accomplished editor, and are 


the originals only by their writings 


from nearly all our female authors of any celebrity. The 
book goes forth with our best benison 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND 
ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. Gould, Kendall & 
We have received Nos. 28 and 29 of 


this invaluable work, which will be completed in two 


Lincoln, Boston. 


more numbers. Those who wish to complete their sets 


must do so very soon, as the numbers will be soon with- 





drawn from circulation, and the work hereafter sold only 
in sets of ten volumes. 

THE FLOWERS PERSONIFIED: being a Transla- 
tion of Grandville’s “ Les Fleurs Animées.” By N. Cleave- 
R. Martin, New York. Asplendid octavo of 
illustrated with numerous steel engravings 
exquisite paper, and 
It is a charming 


land, Esq. 
230 pages, 
beautifully colored, printed on 
bound in the highest style of the art. 
book for a lady’s boudoir, and is perhaps the most ele- 
gant book, in all respects, ever presented to the Ameri- 
can public from an American establishment. It cannot 
but have an extensive sale. 
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A NARRATIVE OF VOYAGES ROUND THE 
WORLD BY CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. Henry F. Au- 
ners, Philadelphia. The neatest, most compact, and 





cheapest edition of “ Captain Cook’s Voyages” we have 


ever seen. It willbe eagerly devoured by the multitude, 
for the interest in the renowned hero's adventures is un- 
abated by the lapse of time. 

AMERICAN MELODIES 
Anners, Philadelphia. 


Edited by George P. Mor- 


ris. Henry F. This charming 





“Song Book” contai 
two hendred American authors, and is edited with great 
It is beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound, 


It can 


taste 
and is the song book, par excellence, of the nation. 
never wear out. 

THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. A 
n Pickering. T. B Phils 


Novel. By 


E This 





Peterson, *Iphia. 


completes Mr. Peterson’s uniform edition of the works of 





this charming writer, the best edition that has been pub- 


lished. The demand for them is very great, and now 


that they are published in so neat a form, and at such a 


moderate price, they are easily attainable by all. They 
may be had separately or bound, as may be desired. 

INCIDENTS RECALLED: OR, SKETCHES FROM 
MEMORY. By 
Philade! 


liar with English and Irish life. 


William Grimshaw. T. B. Peterson, 


phia. A little book that will interest those fami- 
"he character of the 
author, also, so well known through his various histori- 
cal works, increases the interest that will naturally be 
felt on perusing his anecdotes and sketches. 

THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. John W. Moore, Bel- 


lows Falls, Vt. We have received the first number of 








this work. libids fair to be a valual ournal. It is 
published semi-monthly, at two dollars per annum, and 
will contain at least one favorite piece of music, besides 
various matters of interest to the profession. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS DICK, L.S.D. E.C. & 
J. Bid 


tion, and is comprised in ten volumes, of convenient 


on . : ae 
lle, Philadelphia. This is the only complete edi- 


size, and which may be obtained separately or in sets. 
The deserved po} 





arity of Dr. Dick’s writings renders 


any special praise unnecessary; but we cannot too 


strongly recommend our friends to procure this edition. 
ll got up as to printing, binding, 


It is convenient, and we 
&c. They may be had in five volumes for the low price 
of 33 25; cheap enough for 3700 pages of valuable read- 
ing. 

LEAFLETS OF MEMORY. Reynell 
Coates, M. D. E. H. Butler & Co., This 


ial appears this year in a new dress, and 


Edited by 
Philadelphia. 


standard a 





we are pleased to say it never looked so well before. 


The character of the articles is superior to those of for- 





mer years, and the engravings are in the highest style of 


the art. 


It forms one of the handsomest books of the sea- 
son 

THE SNOW FLAKE. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadel- 
phia. A charming annual, filled with contributions by 
our best authors, among whom we notice “ Julian Cra- 
mer,” and “ Marie Roseau,” and others of our favorite 
correspondents. The article entitled “The Spirit of 
Poesy,’ by George H. Baker, Esq., is eminently good, 
and worthy of the highest praise. The engravings are 
very fine, and the binding beautiful. We know of no 
more beautiful book for a holiday gift. 

THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES. Edited by 
Rev. H. Hastings Weld. Lindsay & Blakiston, Phila- 


delphia. The name of the editor is a sufficient guaranty 





for the character of the contents of this book, and that of 
the publishers for the beauty of its external appearance. 
Most of our distinguished divines have contributed to its 
pages. The engravings are by Sartain, and in his best 


Altogether itis perhaps the most desirable of the 





series of sacred annuals issued by this house. 
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THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HISTORY OF THE 
POPES OF ROME. from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time: including the History of Saints, Martyrs, Fathers 
of the Church, Religious Orders, Cardinals, Inquisitions, 
Schisms, and the Great Reformers. By Louis Marie de 
Cormenin. Published by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 
This splendid work has been completed, and now forms 
a volume (two in one) of over 900 large double column 
octavo pages. The enterprise of the publisher cannot 
be too highly commended, for there are few who would 
venture on so heavy a book. The French edition, from 
which itis translated, sells for thirty dollars, and this for 
about one-tenth of that sum. It is embellished with two 
highly colored engravings, is beautifully printed, and 
elegantly bound. The history is brought down to the 
present Pope, and is doubtless the best ever written, be- 
ing more extended and minute than that of Ranke. We 
doubt not it will be deemed invaluable for every public 
and private library. 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REGISTER AND 
MAGAZINE Vol. I, 
No. 2., September, 1948. E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadel- 
phia. The present number fully sustains the prophecy 


we ventured on the appearance of the first 


Conducted by James Stryker. 


It is an in- 
valuable work, filling a niche long vacant. The public 
can have full confidence in the thoroughness and accu- 
It will 
able as a book of reference, as it gives|statistics, &c. not 


racy of the accomplished editor. e most valu- 
readily to be found elsewhere. 

A UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN A SERIES OF LET- 
TERS: being a Complete and Impartial Narrative of the 
Most Remarkable Events of all Nations, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. Forming a Complete History 
of the World. By G.C. Hebbe, LL.D. Vol. I. Ancient 
History. Dewitt & Davenport, New York 
heretofore noticed this work as it appeared in numbers, 


We have 


before the name of the distinguished author was an- 
nounced. We can now only bear testimony to its excel- 
lence. The reviews in all our magazines, monthlies, 
and quarterlies, and in the newspapers of eminence, 
speak of it in the highest terms, and Dr. Hebbe seems 
destined to a niche in the temple of fame by the side of 
Rollin. It will form, when completed, the best compen- 
dium of history that has ever been written. We could 
wish that the character of the engravings were of a 
We trust, 


as we have no doubt, that the work will have a most ex- 


higher order, or that they be left out enurely. 


tensive sale 

THE LUNGS: their Uses and the Prevention of their 
with Practical Remarks on the use of Remedies 
By James Stewart, M.D. W. H. Gra- 
ham, New York, and their successors, Dewitt & Daven- 


Diseases ; 
by Inhalation 
port. A neat little book by a distinguished member of 
his profession, to whom, as well as to the general reader, 
it will be deeply interesting. 

TTHE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 
Brothers, New York 
Part of this charming serial, the character of which is 


Harper & 
We have received the Seventh 


fully sustained 

THE AMERICAN MINSTREL: being a choice Col- 
lection of Original and Popular Songs, Glees, Duetts, Cho- 
Henry F. This book 


contains all the most popular songs, both ancient and mo- 


ruses, etc. Anners, Philadelphia 
dern, and forms a suitable companion to the “ American 
Melodies.” 
great improvement on the song books of past times. 
THE FORTUNES OF FRANK FAIRFIELD. By 
M. H Henry F. Anners, Philadelphia. A 
charming sea story for the juveniles, in the best style of 
It reminds us of “ Jack Halyard,” aud 


It is very neatly printed and bound, and is a 


Barker. 
t} 
the “ Old Sailor.” 
the “Swiss Family Robinson,” and is quite as interesting 
as either of those works. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. Henry F. An- 
A beautiful little manual to carry in 


ARAL LL eee — 


ners, Philadelphia. 
one’s pocket, or to have always at hand when a bouquet 
ia seut or received. As a floral dictionary it is perfect. 

THE LITTLE MUSEUM, to Interest and Instruct Chil- 
dren lenry Ff. As pretty a 
child’s book as we have seen for many a day. 

THE POETRY OF LOVE. Henry F. Anners, Phila- 
delphia. 

THE SACRED GIFT. 

THE GIFT OF LOVE 

Diamond editions, composed of selections from the 
The editor, whoever he is, has made his 


Anners, Philadelphia. 


Same publisher. 


Same publisher. 


best writers. 
selections with much tas’‘e. 
presents for the holidays, as they look well on a centre- 


These books are beautiful 


table, and are convenient to peruse when one has not 
time for a larger work. 

ALBAN THE PIRATE: @ Romaunt of the Metropolis. 
By William Wallace. Berford & Co., New York. A 
poem of much force and beauty. This author is capable 
of writing an epic, or, at least, an extended poem. It is 
neatly printed 

KATE WALSINGHAM. A Novel. By 
Pickering. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 
Miss Pickering’s posthumous works, or rather one never 
before published in this country, and which the publisher 
It is, of courses, 
It is 


Miss Ellen 
Another of 


has been at great expense to procure 
excellent, as are all the writings of this author. 
published to match Peterson's uniform edition. 
‘XHREE SISTERS AND THREE FORTUNES; or, 
Rose, Blanche, and Violet Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Mr. Lewes isthe author of “ Ran- 
thorpe,” and of “ A Biographical History of Philosophy,” 
The story is excellent, and we mistake much 
the 
been so much interested in 


Lindsay & 


By G. H. Lewes. 


ste. ete. 
f it does not prove to be one of 
We have not 
anything since the advent of “ Jane Eyre.” 
Biakiston have it. 

A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By 
James Copland. Harper & Brothers, New York. We 
have received from Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston the 
twentieth part of this work, which must be invaluable to 


most popular books 


of the season. 


medical nien, as well as to the general reader. It is 
edited by Dr. Charles A. Lee. ; 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. Part. VIII. 


Lindsay & Blakiston have also sent us the eighth num- 
ber of Harper's elegantedition of this old standard work, 
which we have often noticed heretofore. 


HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By Ja- 
cob Abbott. Harper & Brothers, New York. Illustrated 
with engravings and an illuminated title-page. This is 


indeed a treasure. Mr. Abbott has followed history faith- 
fully, and his style is so pleasing that every cne will be 
interesied in The which are 
numerous, add to its intrinsic value. Lindsay and Blak- 


the beok. engravings, 
iston have it. 

A HISTORY OF FRANCE, FROM THECONQUEST 
OF GAUL BY JULIUS C_ESAR TO THE REIGN OF 
LOUIS PHILIPPE. By Mrs. Markham. Prepared 
for the use of schools by the addition of a map, notes, 
and questions, and a supplementary chapter, bringing 
down the history to the present time. By Jacob Abbott. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. It is hardly necessary 
to praise this book. Mrs. Markham’s reputation as a 
writer of school histories is unequaled, and the services 
of Mr. Abbott only serve to enhance the value of her 


works. A child will study such a book as this with 
avidity. Lindsay and Blakiston have it 
THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS: with Biogra- 


phical and Critical Notices. By Caroline May. Lindsay 
& Biakiston, Philadelphia. A companion bcok to Dr. 
Psibune’s Female British Poets, published some time 


5 
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since by the same house, and got up in the same style. 
We shall be deluged with books of this sort, as no less 
than three different publishers are inthe field already. It 
would be invidious to say which we regard the best. 
MORAL COURAGE, ANDOTHER TALES. Gould, 
Kendal! & Lincoln, Boston. This beautiful little work 
for children forms a number of Chambers’ Library for 
It is most beautifully got up, and has 
Geo. 3. Ap- 


Young People. 
the most exquisite engraving we ever saw. 
pleton, No. 164 Chestnut street, has it. 
THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. By Ernest 
Sartorius, D.D. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. We 
are also indebted to Mr. Appleton for this litle work, 
which is finely translated by Rev. O.S. Stearn. The 
reputation of Dr. Sartorius, and his eminently spiritual 
character, guaranties a rich feast to the reader. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Mr. A. Fiot, No. 196 Chestnut street, has published the 
following pieces since our last. They are all beautiful, 
and will please all who precure them, viz:— 

Blue-Eyed Kathleen—an Irish ballad. 

The Reply of the Messenger Bird. A beautiful song by 
Miss Browne. 

Capt. F. W. Binders Quickstep. By J. C. Viereck. 

La Gazelle—a Waltz. By Miss Browne. 

Three brilliant Waltzes for the Piano, by J. K. Opl, viz: 
and Le Lys. Brilliant are 


tell 


—Le Latanier, L’ Immoritelle 
they indeed. 

Messrs. Lee & Walker, No. 120 Walnut street, have 
sent us the following pieces, all of which have great 
merit. We can confidently recommend them to our 
friends, viz :-— 

Thou hast sent mea flowery wreath. 
Music by Henry Kleber. 

O! Love dwells not in royal halls. 

Enna Waliz. By H. Rohbock. 
with a fine illustration in lithograph. 

Mr. E. R. Johnston, Sixth street above Chestnut, bas 
Mr. J. keeps a fine assortment 


Words by Moore. 


A fine song. 


A beautiful piece, 


just issued the following. 
of music, and also a large variety of musical instru- 
ments of every description. Our friends will do well to 
give him a call 


Ican never list to thee. A song, by J. A. Nunes. Mu- 
sic by Stanislaus. 
Rough and Ready Polka. 
cellent portrait of “Old Zach.” 
Reindeer Quickstp. By J. C. 


piece. 


A fine piece, with an ex- 
Beckel. A _ spirited 


A piece with some errors, but on the 
The air is very 


Amanda Waltz. 
whole worthy of particular attention. 
beautiful 

Sympathetic Waltz. By J.C. Beckel. Mr. B. may be 
proud of this performance. It is unusually good 
From Mr. George Willig, 171 Chestnut street, we have 


received the following. Mr. Willig seldom publishes 
poor music, and we cannot but applaud his taste in re- 
ference to these pieces, viz:— 

Wake, lady, wake. A beautiful serenade. 

Voices from the Spirit Land. A fine song—dedicated 
to Mrs. Joseph C. Neal—by Valentine Dister. 

Julia Polka. By Karl W. Petersilse. 

July—a beautiful Waltz. By Valentine Dister. 

The Seven By Valentine Dister. Seven pol- 
kas, dedicated to the Misses Croll, of Dauphin county. 


Sisters. 


Tue Navat Portroiti0o.—We have received from the 
publishers, through Messrs. Long & Co., of New York, 
six colored plates of our naval engagements in the late 
war with Mexico. They are the most beautiful speci- 
mens of colored lithographs we have ever seen. 








NOTICES, 


Gopry FoR DecEMBER.—Four steel engravings in this 
number—two of them colored, one of which is printed 
in colors; a beautiful mezzotint, and a portrait of Grace 
Greenwood, which alone is worth the price of the Book; 
seventy-two pages of reading matter—twenty-four more 
than the most of our cotemporaries, and twelve more 
than any of them—and this is what we have been doing 
throughout the year, although the promises they made 
were greater than ours—advertisement promises. We 
intend to give more engravings and better ones, more 
colored fashion plates, more useful wood engravings, 
and more reading next year; and in addition to all this, 
we give a newspaper, which in two numbers gives as 
You 


have tried the Lady’s Book, and know it will suit—then 


much reading as any forty-eight page magazine. 


why put faith in the promises of any magazine, new or 
old? The cone you have been deceived in, and the 
other you may be. We have the two best mezzotint en- 
gravers in America, Messrs. Welch and Walters; and 
engravers, Messrs. Pease and Tucker. 


We have excelled all others, and we can do so again. 


the two best line 


Ours is emphatically a Lady’s Book. Our Fashions 


alone are worth to any lady the subscription price of the 
work. We have never deceived our subscribers as 
others have done, by sometimes omitting and often pub- 


uncolored plates—the saving of the expense 


isuilng 


alone being the object. This item alone costs us two 


thousand dollars more than our cotemporaries. We 
have all the best contributors in the country, and we 


ive Grace Greenwood in addition to Mrs. Hale 


are to 
as an editor, Miss Leslie a contributor to every number, 
N. P. Willis with some of his beautiful original scrip- 
tural poetry, and T. S. Arthur with a series of original 
sketches of American character, beautifully illustrated 
in every number by that celebraied artist Croome. 


The following from Grace Greenwood will establish 
the fact as to the likeness we publish this month, We 
deem this necessary, as there has been another engrav- 
ing published which purports to be a likeness. 


“Dear Mr. Gopry—I regard the miniature by Mr. 











Cu an, | graved for your magazine, as the 
very best myself whick has yet been taken. 
For the sake of those who value the original, I am happy 
to know that there is in existence a picture so admirably 
executed and so truly ‘a counterfeit presentmen’’ of my 


face. Sincerely yours, 
“ Grace GREENWOOD.” 
The lines addressed to “Ianthe” are from the pen of a 
gentleman who, in the midst of extensive business oc- 
cupations, is able to rescue a few leisure moments to 
devote to the muses. For elegance of diction, fine fancy 
and brilliancy of imagination, his effusions will bear 


comparison with the amat 





ir poets of the time of Roscoe 
and Lamb. 

“Lirerary Corncrpences,” sy S. Moore Suvte.—This 
series of articles has attracted great attention through- 
out the country. Editors have found out what we have 
ong known, that they are papers of great research. The 
Pittsburg 


taining papers we have Jateiy read is contributed by 8. 


Jaily Journal says—“ One of the most enter- 


Moore Shute, on ‘ Literary Coincidences.’” 


PorvLaRitY oF THE Lapy’s Boox.—One of the best 


1 


of this work is the fact, that 





evidences of the popu 
notwithstamiing the immense editions published this 
year, not a complete set from January can be furnished 
by the nlisher. Single numbers have been advertised 





and could not 


for by B. Peterson and the publisher 





The holders would not part with them 





ETC. 





A SENSIBLE LETTER.—“ Dear sir: I have been remiss, I 
know—shamefully so—but I now enclose twenty-one 
dollars, which will pay my subscription in full to De- 
cember, 1850. I cannot do without your Book; it is use- 
ful and instructive—and I am not afraid to place it in the 
hands of my daughters, &c.—E. V. N., Paterson, N. J.” 

PRIVATE COM) LIMENTS.—“ The Lady's Book is popular 
here with all clesses, and even its chaste and beautiful 
read with much avidity by the most 
I think there will be quite a num- 
ber of new subscribers from this place for the next vo- 
lume.—T. T. H. P., Waynesburg, Pa.” 

“T shall take great pleasure in recommending your 
periodical to others, as I believe it to be the best maga- 


zine of the day.—S. A., Aberdeen, Mi” 


romances are 
stringent religionists 


The following is candid and gentlemanly; it is from a 
subscriber in Indiana:—“ Each number of the Lady’s 
Book affords me great pleasure as well as profit, and I 
have done you wrong in so often delaying the payment 
of my subscription. I will try and do better in future. 
I cannot do without the Book, and you ought to be 
promptly remunerated.” 





The Wellsboro’ (Pa.) Banner says—“ We regard the 
Lady’s Book as the most valuable monthly extant, and 
we imagine there are others in this vicinity of the same 
opinion, for they borrow ours—and keep it rather long, 
too. We think they had better subscribe, for we shall 
not lend ours any more.” 

We copy the following from the Southern Reformer 
of Grove Hill, Ala. 

“Our readers are particularly referred to the article 
on our first page, from Godey’s Lady's Book, headed 
‘Can't Afford It” This is a term often used by those who 


pretend to be unable to pay the subscription to any pub- 





lications w ever. We can look around in our own 


county, and find a great number of our citizens who are 


well able subscriptions to a dozen papers and 


to pay 


ies, destitute of a sinele source of 


intelligence. 






are many of them who do not subscribe to their 
own county paper, while they annually send to the 


market from $500 to $3000 worth of produce, and spend 
at least fifty dollars for unnecessary 
Such are the circumstances of those who 


while in Mobile, 
enjoyments 
‘can’t afford’ to subscribe to any newspaper or periodi- 
cal. If such persons were deprived of the privilege of 
‘borrowing,’ there would be more literary and news 
publications supported and amply sustained throughout 
our happy country. We can speak for ourselves, and 
here frankly state that we must in future refuse to lend 
our exchange papers or periodicals—we are doing our 
brethren of the press injustice. Few persons will sub 
scribe to the journals of our country while they have 
access to them ‘free, gratis, for nothing.’ Our friends 
of the press do not expect us to lend their publications, 
thereby placing impediments in the way for an increase 
Under these circumstances, 


of their subscription list. 
friends, excuse us when we refuse to allow our ex- 


changes to leave the office.’ 





ArTuUR's SKETCHES AND Croome’s Destcns.—This will 
be a novelty never before introduced—(Godey is always 
the first) —Sketches of American Characteristics, by that 
accomplished artist Croome, illustrated by T. S. Arthar, 
ree 





Esq. Many of the sketches are in the highest de 


humorous. 





Tue at TO DOMESTIC PUR- 


posgs.—This is another beautiful series of e 


*‘LICATION OF 


ravings we 
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~——en 


have in hand, and which will be given in the course of 
the next year. 





Our music is praised by everybody. And well it may 
be, for it is not only generally original and composed 
expressly for the Book, but it is very handsomely printed 

on tinted paper, and so done up that it can be easily de- 

“tached from each number. Our musical friends can ap- 

preciate this advantage. 

Do not our Model Cottages, Work Table for the La- 


dies, Health and Beauty, etc 





, receive universal praise? 
We have in preparation a series of engravings illus- 
fashions, through a 


trative of the change of French 


series of years. Upon the French fashions ours have 
always been founded. In short, every effort will be 
made to render the Lady's Book for the coming year 
even more aliractive than it has been during the present 
year. 

PARTICULAR NOTICE TO OLD sUBSCRIBERS—They are 
informed that the Lady's Dollar Newspaper is not con- 
tinged to them with the Lady’s Book unless the subscrip- 

} 


tion of the latter is paid in advance. It is sent as a pre- 


mium to those who pre- r the year. 





DiscontinvaNces.—There will always be a few such 
Io suc 
give us a notice of your wish as soon as possible after 
We intend to 
pursue the same plan next year that we did this, and that 
we think we may 
Hundreds were disappointed in not getting num- 


even with the Lady's Book. 1 we would say, 


the publication of the December number. 


is, to print no more numbers t 
want 


bers when they applied for them at the dierent agencies. 





Therefore subscribe in time. Those who wish to con- 
tinue must bear in mind that if they do not pay in ad- 
Vaace they will be charged four dollars. 


3.ace Dress FoR THE Queen.—The dress worn by her 


Majesty at the state drawing-room, and which was un- 
questionably the most splendid and tasteful specimen of 


Nottingham lace which has ever been got up, comprises 


what may be termed a whole suit, consisting of berthe, 
The 
pattern, which is executed in tambour-work of the most 


lappets, train, and dress (proper), double skirted. 
delicate and elaborate description, is wrought on a 
Brussels-point ground, as it is technically called, having 
all the purity of appeaiance of the most pertect speci- 
men of “cushion net,” from a design by her majesty’s 
own wish, consisting of most graceful combinations of 


the rose, the shamrock and the thistle. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE 
CEMBER, 1548. 


FOR DE- 


lst figure —Walking dress of 
ekirt and corsage plain Mantilla of 
deep flounce of black French lace 
velvet band. 


silk, 
the same, with a 
headed by a broad 


There is no seam on the 


maroon-colored 


shoulder, the 
sleeve being cut in the same piece with the front, edged 


with lace and velvet. Bonnet of ¢ corded silk, 





finished with velvet bands, and a light plume drooping 
downward. 
hmere, demi-sleeves, 


loak of dark silk or 
ilting down the front. 


24 figure.—Dress of plain blue ca 


and undersleeves of drawn muslin. C 


satin, a broad diamond q Saque 


of the same, which may be worn with or without the 


cloak. Long sleeves with a quilted cuff; the same as 


that upon the edge of the sague. Blue satin bonnet, 


quilted also in a close, neat pat! and trimmed with a 
fine demi-wreath of flowers th 


of guipore lace, and blue gloves and gaiters. 


same hue. 


Small collar 
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Next month we hope to give a figure with the new 
gored skirts just being introduced. Our lady friends will 
soon rival their grandmothers in scantness of drapery, 
bul extremes ever meet. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON THE PHILADELPHIA FASH- 
IONS FOR DECEMBER. 


The winter openings are just in their season, and the 
shops of our fashionable milliners are thronged con- 
stantly with youth and beauty. Never were bonnets 
more calculated to add to both the last named qualities 
than the present season. They are neither too large nor 
too small in size; the shape is neither too close nor too 
open. The materials are elegant, and the prices—ah, but 


lo with; 


these we have nothing to ¢ it is “papa” who 
thinks $25 an extravagant price for a bonnet that lasts 
full three months! , 

Satin casing (many are more familiar with the term 
lrawn,”) bonnets are still in vogue, with therry vel- 


Dark 


trimmed very simply with blonde of the 


vet bands, and sometimes Marabout plumes. 


rich velvets, 
same shade, are also beautiful; but the decided wonders 
of the season are those of satin, covered with crepe lisse, 
and trimmed with folds of the same. Thecrepe gives the 
appearance of a fine crinkled silk, and is not discernible 
at a little distance, though you wonder at the peculiar 
sofiness and novelty of the material. These bonnets, 
nade with the Marie Stuart crown, are the prettiest we 
have yet seen. The Marie Stuart differs from the com- 
mon round crown by overlapping the top with a small 
point, terminating near the commencement of the brim, 
exactly in the centre of the bonnet. It is edged witha 
fine blonde lace, or narrow bands of the same material 
as the bonnet. Wreaths, caps, and head-dresses of all 
sorts, of the Marie Stuart pattern, will be the rage this 
The 


the forehead, and rounding in at the temples. 


present winter point coming correctly over the 


centre of 


Velvet caps of that shape, edged with pearis, were much 





worn at the grand opera in London the past season; a 


thick gold cord or gimp is also a tasteful edge, and silver 


asts beautifully with dark Goid should al- 





ue. 





ways be worn with green, crimson, or cherry color. 
There are also some very pretty careless head-dresses 
of ribbon, three rolls or bands, each a little smaller than 
the preceding one, fastened behind in a knot of the same 
ribbon, with pendent ends. Wreaths are decidedly in 
the best taste for all young ladies; velvet head-dresses 
give one an air of heaviness inconsistent with youth, 
while flowers are its most appropriate emblem. 


Ve promised a description of a tarleton evening 
dress, trimmed with straw gimp and field flowers, as one 
of the most tasteful robes of the season. Two (‘ull skirts 


of tarleton are edged with a light straw gimp something 





less than 


an inch in width, the shortest looped witha 


bouguet of delicate field flowers, united with sprigs of 


wheat; a similar bouquet graces the centre of the cor- 


sage. The sleeves short and edged with gimp; a broad 
white ribbon sash, finished by a straw cord of almost im- 


perceptible fineness, for the waist. Crapes are now 


! } 


very fashionable for evening dresses; both Canton and 





Nunkeen, of the finest quality, are to be had at Levy’s, 
Stewart's, and Beck's. 
The most 


baré ze 


India silks are also in request. 


fashionable material for cloaks is cashmere de 





, an entire new style of woolen material 





pes, and in length is ¢ 


“? 
s. Dem 


in on the shoulders. They are lined with Florence silk 


itiern has three c: 








I 
of a yard shorter than the « sleeves set 


closely quilte d, and trimmed with broad silk braid, or 
velvet ribbon tacked plainly on. Braid and ribbon have 
nearly superseded gimps and fringes. Fastion. 
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